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The Role of External Assistance 
in African Development 


ARNOLD RIVKIN* 


Africa on the world stage. Its looming presence suggests 

a new and important dimension in international affairs. The 
human and material resources of Africa, and their potential, are 
already operative factors, account of which need be taken in any 
realistic assessment of the international scene. 

The very newness and magnitude of the sudden “leap for- 
ward” of Africa pose any number of questions as to the most 
appropriate and effective role of the more established societies 
in African development. Some answers to those questions are 
being provided by the Africans themselves in articulate pro- 
nouncements obviously intended for audiences overseas, and in 
the initial actions of the newly independent states. Some are 
implicit in aiready known features of the African scene, especially 
the economic structures on which the independent and nascent 
states now rest. Others are implicit in the changing constitu- 
tional and political relationships of Africa and the outside world. 


I 


ie West, even if it would, cannot ignore the advent of 


One of the principal questions confronting the free world in 
deciding what role it could appropriately and effectively play 
in African development is that of the receptivity of the indepen- 
dent African states to external economic assistance. Would it be 
welcomed, and if so, on what terms? 


*Research Associate in Political Economy and Director of the African 
Economic and Political Development Project, Centre for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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The sine qua non of extending external assistance to African 
states is scrupulous regard for their independence, integrity, 
and sovereignty. Anything in the act of giving assistance which 
would tend to compromise these recently achieved attributes of 
statehood would vitiate the very purposes for which the West 
would offer assistance—strengthening the political structure 
and economies of the independent states. 

The African states spoke out clearly on this point at the 
Accra Conference of Independent African States held in April 
1958. In this historic conclave—the first of the independent 
states on the continent'—an important resolution on “economic 
co-operation between the African states” was adopted. The 
resolution recommends to the participating African states: 


The establishment of a Joint Economic Commission .... (e) 
to lay down proposals by which Independent African States can 
receive foreign capital and employ foreign experts, and to encourage 
co-operation with other countries in such manner as not to affect 
their independence, sovereignty and unity.? 


In the final “Declaration” of the Conference the independent 
African states recognized “the urgent need to raise the living 
standards of our peoples by developing to the fullest possible 
advantage the great and unused resources of our lands,” and 
pledged themselves to “encourage the investment of foreign 
capital and skills provided they do not compromise the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of our States.’ 

The independent Africans thus proclaimed to the world at 
large in unmistakable terms their recognition of the urgency of 
economic development and the importance of foreign capital, 
technicians, and technology to such development. These they 
need and want, but not at the price of accepting conditions which 
would either “derogate from the Independence and Sovereignty” 


‘Only one of the nine independent states, the Union of South Africa, 
although invited, refrained from attending the Conference. Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya and the United Arab Republic came from the north 
Africa littoral; and Liberia, Ghana, the Sudan and Ethiopia came 
from south of the Sahara. 


*Conference of Independent African States, Declaration and Resolu- 
ery Parliament House, Accra, April 22, 1958, Resolution No. 8, pp. 


8 [bid., pp. 1-2. 
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of the African country or “warrant any foreign intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the country.’”* 

In addition to stating forcefully the terms on which they 
would be prepared to accept needed foreign economic assistance, 
seven of the eight Accra Conference powers have demonstrated 
their determination to resist interference in their independence of 
action in making economic and technical assistance arrangements 
of their own liking. At the Conference the attempt of the eighth 
Accra power, the United Arab Republic, to elicit an anti-Israel 
resolution was soundly rebuffed. The abortive United Arab Re- 
public resolution was directed at Ghana as much as at Israel. 
Its objective was the disruption of the expanding Ghanaian- 
Israeli economic co-operation, which involves a growing two- 
way flow of trade, increasing public and private Israeli technical 
assistance to Ghana, a flow of Israeli technology, particularly in 
the agricultural and co-operative fields, and a mounting volume of 
Israeli private investment in Ghana. Liberia and Ethiopia stood 
firm with Ghana at the Conference in opposing the United Arab 
tepublic initiative, and have been evolving on a lesser scale 
economic and technical assistance arrangements with Israel 
analagous to those of Ghana. 

tepeated United Arab attempts to rupture these growing 
relationships have failed. The latest attempt to obtain an anti- 
Israel resolution which would undercut these economic arrange- 
ments was made at the All-African People’s Conference of nation- 
alist organizations, trade unions, and political parties held at 
Accra in December 1958. This attempt fared no better at the 
hands of the political leaders from all sections of Africa—depen- 
dent as well as independent— than the earlier attempts. 

External assistance for economic development without ex- 
ternal interference in the independence or independence of action 
of African states is certainly one of the significant messages 
from the Accra Conference of Independent African States. 


II 


Another is the priority the independent African states at- 
tach to economic growth. To what extent is there an awareness 


*H. E. Sayed Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Sudan and Leader of the Sudanese Delegation, Conference of 
Independent African States, Speeches Delivered at the Inaugural 
Session, Parliament House, Accra, April 15, 1958, p. 32. The new 
military government of General Ibrahim Abboud which came to power 
in a bloodless coup d’etat on November 17, 1958, has endorsed this 
declaration of policy. 
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of the critical function of economic growth in developing viable 
states? 

There is ample evidence that after the achievement of in- 
dependence, economic development ranks first in the minds of 
the leaders of emergent Africa. Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana phrased it eloquently in his autobiography: 


Once ... freedom is gained, a greater task comes into view. All 
dependent territories are backward in education, in agriculture and 
in industry. The economic independence that should follow and 
maintain political independence demands every effort from the 
people, a total mobilisation of brain and manpower resources. 
What other countries have taken three hundred years or more to 
achieve, a once dependent territory must try to accomplish in a 
generation if it is to survive. Unless it is, as it were, ‘jet-propelled’, 


it will lag behind and thus risk everything for which it has fought. 


Recently Nkrumah felt called upon to state the need for economic 
development and external assistance from the West to further it 
in even more pointed terms: 


They [the people] expect political equality to bring economic 
equality .... There must be something to show for independence. 
And if there is nothing to show, popular discontent may split the 
country apart. ... the leaders of the new Africa have no alternative 
but to look for outside assistance. ... We have to modernize. Either 
we shall do so with the interest and support of the West or we 
shall be compelled to turn elsewhere. This is not a warning or a 
threat, but a straight statement of political reality.® 


Nkrumah is not alone in his awareness and estimate of the 
importance of economic growth or in his estimate of the import- 
ance of external assistance. The leader of the newest African 
state, M. Sékou Touré, Prime Minister of Guinea, has stated his 
determination to transform Guinea’s subsistence economy into a 
modern one. He is seeking external investment—public and pri- 
vate—in Guinea. 

There are numerous other indications of the importance 
African leaders attach to economic development. Prime Minister 
Khalil of the Sudan entered into an economic assistance agree- 
ment with the United States in 1958 in the face of stiff political 
opposition in the Sudanese Parliament, which ratified the agree- 
ment after heated debate. Prime Minister Abboud entered into 


5’ The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah (London, 1957), p. x. 


6 “African Prospect,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 37, No. 1 (October, 1958), pp. 
51 and 53. 
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an agreement with the United Kingdom for an export credit of 
$14,000,000, an agreement which might well have toppled the 
preceding government of Prime Minister Khalil if it had consum- 
mated such an agreement. Ghana, Liberia, Ethiopia, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Libya all have economic or technical assistance 
agreements with the United States. These states also have bi- 
lateral external assistance agreements with other Western states, 
primarily the United Kingdom and France. Of the territories 
scheduled to achieve independence in 1960, Somalia is already 
receiving substantial U.S. assistance of the order of $1,500,000 
per annum, and Nigeria is receiving a programme of U.S. 
technical assistance on an increasing scale. 

Finally, in the United Nations the newly independent African 
states have been most vigorous and effective in achieving the 
establishment in December 1958 of the Economic Commission 
for Africa with headquarters at Addis Ababa, and in contributing 
their weight to the creation of the new Special Fund to finance 
special projects intermediate between technical assistance and 
capital development, such as surveys and preliminary engineer- 
ing and blueprinting of dams and roads and other public sector 
projects. 

It may fairly be concluded that the leaders of the independent 
African states are aware of the importance of economic develop- 
ment and are determined to achieve it. In fact, many African 
leaders appear to feel themselves under a compulsion to achieve 
in one generation—the generation now in office—modern econom- 
ies comparable to those developed over many generations by the 
West. The danger implicit in this intensive pressure for quick 
results is the appeal which authoritarian techniques and forced- 
march tactics may exercise. Nkrumah has already provided some- 
thing of a rationale for such an approach to development in his 
autobiography: 


Capitalism is too complicated a system for a newly independent 
nation. Hence the need for a socialistic society. But even a system 
based on social justice and a democratic constitution may need 
backing up, during the period following independence, by emergency 
measures of a totalitarian kind. Without discipline true freedom 
can not survive (p. x). 


III 


Still another question which arises for the West with respect 
to its participation in African development is the type of assist- 
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ance which would be most effective to induce the growth of 
African economies. The compulsion African leaders are labouring 
under to produce recognizable results over the short-range 
future suggests that political considerations are likely to play an 
important, and perhaps decisive, role in economic planning. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary in the first instance to identify the 
basic features of African economies which require, if they are 
to move as Nkrumah and others know they must move, injec- 
tions of investment capital and technological and scientific skills 
of the more established modern societies. 

Thus it is essential to recognize that for the preponderant area 
of Africa the basic phase of economic growth lies in concentra- 
tion on the vitally important agricultural sector, on exploration 
and charting of the mineral potential and development of it 
whenever discoveries are made, on building an adequate trans- 
portation grid, and on developing the human skills and capacities 
indispensable to the growth of a modern economy. The neat 
phase, building on the capital formation resulting from export 
earnings, an adequate transportation system, and increasing 
supplies of skilled and semi-skilled labour, looks toward the de- 
velopment of secondary industry, processing industry, and ex- 
pansion of social overhead facilities to service the needs of grow- 
ing economies. 

The brief examination of the phases of growth for African 
economies undertaken in the following paragraphs is necessarily 
schematic and obviously needs adjustment to meet the situation 
of any specific country. It is intended to suggest a rough order of 
priorities and to offset to some degree the all too common belief 
that economic development is one big plunge from subsistence 
agriculture to heavy industry. 

For a large part of Africa export earnings arising from cash 
crops are the major source of income, and they are likely to be 
so for some time to come. Development of the agricultural ex- 
port sectors by improving their efficiency and broadening their 
base through diversification of the crops cultivated is of extreme 
importance. Primary producing economies, and particularly mono- 
crop economies, are susceptible to the vagaries of world market 
demand and price fluctuations. Ghana and its dependence on 
cocoa for 65 to 70 per cent. of its export earnings, the Sudan and 
its reliance on cotton for 60-65 per cent. of its export earnings, 
and Ethiopia and its dependence on coffee for 60-65 per cent. of 
its export earnings are prime examples of the importance of the 
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agricultural export markets to African areas to earn foreign ex- 
change and the reserves necessary to finance internal develop- 
ment. They also vividly illustrate the heavy dependence on one 
key crop and emphasize the need to diversify the agricultural 
base of the economies. 

The heavy stress on the export sector in agriculture some- 
times obscures the importance of transforming subsistence agri- 
culture into modern agriculture to supply the internal market. 
Expansion of food production is becoming increasingly import- 
ant to meet the mounting requirements of urban centres and the 
growth of stabilized labour forces, to improve the present low 
diet levels, and to augment the purchasing power of the agricul- 
tural community as a stimulus to the development of secondary 
industry. 

The importance of mineral development is clearly illustrated 
by the growing economies of the Belgian Congo and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In Sub-Sahara Africa (exclusive 
of the Union of South Africa) these two areas have the largest 
national incomes, the largest rate of growth of national income, 
and the highest rates of capital formation. The rates of capital 
formation in the Congo and the Federation respectively were 27 
per cent. in 1950, 31 per cent. in 1953, and 31 per cent. in 1956, 
and 39 per cent. in 1952, 30 per cent. in 1954, and 35 per cent. in 
1956. 

There can be little question of the desirability of developing 
the mining sectors of African economies whenever possible. Such 
development would not only augment export earnings but also 
serve to diversify most quickly monocrop economies. An import- 
ant prerequisite, however, topographical and geological mapping 
to locate promising areas for exploration and prospecting, still 
awaits accomplishment in a large area of Africa. Even the 
mineral-wealthy Congo has been far from fully explored. In the 
words of a recent report, “while the minerals of the higher areas 
to the east of the territory are exploited, the possible mineral 
wealth of the low-lying bulk of the territory has as yet been 
hardly explored.”? 

Another important aspect of mining possibilities is the at- 
traction it has for foreign venture capital. In both the Congo 
and the Federation there is significant foreign private investment. 





7OEEC, Economic Development of Overseas Countries and Territories 
Associated with OEREC Member Countries (Paris 1958), p. 21. 
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Surveying and mapping would serve to uncover promising pros- 
pects and help narrow down areas to those which hold the 
most promise for exploration and eventual development by ex- 
ternal private investment, and hopefully over the long run, in 
association with local private capital. 

In the present stage of African development Lord Lugard’s 
dictum is particularly apposite: ‘“‘The material development of 
Africa may be summed up in the one word ‘transport’.”® There 
can be little doubt that there is a pressing need to develop the 
transportation grid of Africa. At present it is all too much like 
a series of spokes radiating from the interior to the coastline 
without any cross-connections between the spokes. If an internal 
market is to be developed and if political cohesion is to be 
achieved, adequate transportation systems are essential. There 
is a particular need for integrated systems of all-weather and 
feeder roads to open up the hinterlands and widen the internal 
markets. 

If economic development is to be sustained, there is a press- 
ing need for improving the skills of African labour. All too fre- 
quently African areas are afflicted by the anomaly of labour short- 
ages amidst potentially large pools of manpower. The need is 
two-fold, to increase agricultural productivity on the one hand, 
and on the other to achieve increasingly skilled and settled 
labour supplies for mining, transportation, secondary industry, 
and public and overhead service functions. Although more is 
being done currently than at any other time in African develop- 
ment, much remains to be done to develop the supply of trained 
and skilled labour fully committed to the industrial and com- 
mercial sectors of the economies. 

The next stage of growth in the industrial sectors and in the 
area of basic infrastructure of society cannot be treated here, 
except to say that in many areas of Africa it is likely to follow 
naturally upon the growth of the sectors emphasized in the fore- 
going discussion and in others to develop pari passu, the pattern 
varying with the resources of the area, the developmental history 
up to the present, the presence or absence of settler groups, 
the flow of investment capital, and, of course, the type of econo- 
mic planning decisions now in the making by African states and 
areas more and more determined to move forward on the econo- 
mic development scale. 





8 Sir F. D. Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1923), p. 5. 
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It goes without saying that basic to African development and 
implicit in the growth process is the creation of an environment 
conducive to economic growth. Improved health, growing literacy 
and education, adequate public administration, and stable political 
structures and process, all have important roles to play in develop- 
ing a context in which growth can occur at a quickening pace 
and without costly interruptions. 

In sum, the areas of economic activity critical for African 
development suggest the need for external contributions of de- 
velopment capital, technology adapted to African conditions, 
personnel to help train Africans, and, in the transitional period 
now being entered upon, personnel to help develop and operate 
essential services. Moreover, it is important for planning pur- 
poses and as an affirmation of confidence in the emergent states 
that assurances be given of a continuing and sustained free 
world interest that would ensure the expansion of external as- 
sistance as the absorptive capacity of the African economies 
grows. 


IV 


Adequate external aid to Africa would be desirable in the free 
world’s interest even if no apparent alternative source of assist- 
ance were available. In the presence of an alternative source, and 
it must be recognized that the communist bloc is such an alter- 
native, it becomes imperative. 

The appeal of communist growth models to African countries 
in a hurry to modernize their economies has already been noted. 
The windfall of prestige for the communist world resulting from 
the scientific achievements of the Soviet Union in outer space 
exploration has served to enhance the reputation of Soviet 
economic growth methods. The scientific breakthroughs have 
also boosted the stock of the Soviet Union as a source of tech- 
nology and technicians to aid the underdeveloped economies of 
the African and other areas of the world. 

The Soviet Union consistently fishes in troubled economic 
waters in accordance with Khrushchev’s precept: “We value trade 
least for economic reasons and most for political purposes.” 
In 1957, for example, the Soviet Union purchased a significant 
amount of cotton from Uganda at a time when Uganda’s sale of 
cotton to India was in sharp decline, purchased coffee from Ethio- 
pia at a price far above falling world market prices, and purchased 
in an uncertain market situation about 20 per cent. of Ghana’s 
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cocoa exports for the year to “commemorate” Ghanaian indepen- 
dence. The Soviet Union has made repeated attempts to purchase 
significant quantities of cotton from the Sudan at times when the 
Sudan was unable to dispose of its cotton crops to its usual 
customers in the West. 

There has also been a marked — although still relatively 
limited — activity on the part of other members of the com- 
munist bloc in Africa. Within a matter of weeks of the achieve- 
ment of Guinea’s independence, East Germany had a trade mis- 
sion there to negotiate an agreement for trade and commerce. 
Since the termination of the French protectorates in North 
Africa, Czechoslovakia has been particularly active in that area 
with trade missions to Morocco and Tunisia. There has, in fact, 
been some expansion of trade of African areas with the com- 
munist bloc. 

There is the very real possibility that communist aid and 
trade may be accepted by African areas seeking needed assistance 
without reference to the container in which it comes. Once it is 
established, dependence on the communist bloc as an outlet for 
exports, as a supplier of aid, as the source of technicians, and 
as the designer of the technological base of an economy could 
well mean commitments beyond the capacity of nascent African 
states to modify or terminate. 

In short, the free world has a positive interest in the growth 
of free and open societies in Africa. What is needed, particularly 
in light of the communist-bloc interest, is an adequate and timely 
free world programme of assistance for African development to 
make possible the growth of politically independent and stable 
states with a potential for evolving viable economies. It is only 
thus that all of the normal relations of friendship, trade, and com- 
merce can be freely and fruitfully developed between Africa and 
the rest of the free world. It is only thus that the risk of au- 
thoritarianism and the paraphernalia of closed societies which 
go with it can be foreclosed. 

The imminent appearance of four or five new states in Sub- 
Sahara Africa next year underlines the need for prompt action 
by the free world in developing a co-ordinated and imaginative 
multilateral approach to economic and technical assistance for 
African development. The demise of Italy and the approaching 
demise of Spain as colonial powers in Africa, the independence and 
approaching independence of most and perhaps all of British 
West Africa within the Commonwealth framework, the advent of 
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Guinea and the new constitutional relationships between France 
and the rest of French Africa within the French Community, the 
Belgian declaration on eventual independence for the Congo in a 
Belgian-Congolese community which has still to be defined, and 
the difficulties in British East and Central Africa and even in 
Portuguese Africa — all these developments suggest that in 
many ways Africa is at the point of decision. In the words of the 
head of the Ethiopian delegation at the Accra Conference in 
summing up the Conference actions: “Africa has spoken; it is 
for the rest of the world to respond.’” 


9 Conference of Independent African States, Speeches Delivered at the 
Close of the Conference, Parliament House, Accra, April 22, 1958, 


p. 4. 


















Disengagement in East Europe 


ADAM BROMKE* 


ment in Central Europe one factor seems to be largely neg- 

lected. This is the attitude towards these plans on the part of 
concerned nations in the Soviet bloc. Yet it is certainly a very 
potent factor, at least as important as the attitude of the Ger- 
mans. For in the same way as the West must take into considera- 
tion the potential effects of disengagement in Germany, the 
Soviet Union has to take into account its possible consequences 
in East Europe. 

Disengagement could be acceptable to the Russians providing 
the Eastern European countries would adopt friendly or at least 
strictly neutral positions towards the Soviet Union. As much as 
Russia could not accede to the unification of Germany within 
the Western alliance, she would not agree to the restoration in 
East Europe of what was described in the inter-war period as 
the cordon sanitaire. Thus in the last resort the Soviet attitude 
towards disengagement to a considerable extent would depend 
on its relations, within such a frame of reference, with the 
smaller nations in East Europe. 


|: the current debate on the various proposals for disengage- 


a 


Among the many writings on disengagement the most exhaus- 
tive discussion of its implications in East Europe is offered in 
Michael Howard’s Disengagement in Europe (London, 1958). 
The conclusions reached by Mr. Howard are on the whole dis- 
couraging. He lists three different areas of concern which would 
tend to prevent Soviet withdrawal from East Europe: economic, 


*Dr. Bromke is a member of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science, McGill University. 
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military, and ideological. From these he discards the economic 
one, for these countries “are now economic liabilities rather 
than assets” (p. 83). This view is substantiated by recent evi- 
dence. Since 1956 Soviet economic exploitation of East Europe 
has been largely curbed. The Russians having been unable to 
meet the political demands of the captive peoples have tried to 
compensate them with economic concessions. The most vivid 
example of this policy is the situation in Hungary, where, follow- 
ing the unsuccessful revolution, the standard of living has im- 
proved considerably. 

Mr. Howard, however, believes that the military factor is 
still of vital importance. He claims that the maintenance of the 
Soviet armies in East Europe “serves as a buffer against West- 
ern invasion with conventional troops as well as a springboard 
from which Russian forces can menace the West; and it keeps 
American bomber and missile bases at a respectable distance 
from the heart of Russia” (p. 84). This argument does not seem 
to be very convincing. Under present conditions it is difficult to 
imagine a direct military conflict between the Soviet Union and 
the West fought with conventional weapons, for this would 
place the Western powers at a serious disadvantage. As to the 
danger of a nuclear attack, the acceptance of disengagement 
would remove American bases even further from Russian ter- 
ritory than they are today. Moreover, the Soviet Union does 
not appear to be anxious to install its own bases in the restless 
satellite countries. In any case, in the words of Professor J. A. 
Corry, “if the development of the hydrogen bomb did not destroy 
all the strategic usefulness of the satellites to the Soviet Union, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile will.’ 

The most convincing of Mr. Howard’s arguments is the third. 
A withdrawal of Soviet forces from the entire East European 
area without some definite guarantees against their return 
would, of course, be worthless to the West. Yet a removal of 
the threat of Soviet military intervention would bring about a 
weakening, if not a collapse, of most of the communist regimes 
in those countries. This, at least, would amount to a retreat 
from the currently official theory which emphatically underlines 
the ideological character of the spread of communism into East 


Europe: 


1J. Corry, Soviet Russia and the Western Alliance (Toronto, 1958), 
p. 92. 
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Historical development fully confirmed the Leninist thesis that 
the contemporary epoch is the epoch of the decay and destruction 
of capitalist systems [and] the epoch of the establishment and 
blossoming of new socialist systems. Socialism has been affirmed 
not only in the Soviet Union, but also in the several countries of 
Europe and Asia. Socialism has turned into a world system 
growing in strength.2 


Thus the problem resolves itself into the familiar enigma: 
to what extent are Soviet policies guided by ideological motives? 
It is true, as Mr. Howard observes, that the Russians have 
never abandoned a communist satellite. The evidence to sup- 
port this statement, however, is virtually restricted to the single 
case of Hungary. In all other countries such a dilemma has 
never been seriously posed. On the other side there exists 
plentiful evidence that whenever the goals of Soviet foreign 
policy have been at stake, Moscow has not felt restrained by 
the tenets of Marxism-Leninism. In that respect the policies 
followed by Khrushchev seem to be singularly flexible. He has 
been willing to go a long way to gain allies. It must not be 
altogether ruled out that, should he find it expedient, he might 
eventually accept the existence of non-communist, but stable, 
rather than communist, but insecure, governments in East 
Europe. In fact he would not even choose between these two 
alternatives; in between the two extremes there would be many 
possibilities of coalition governments in which communist parties 
would participate. Of course, the Russians could never give 
ground as long as so doing would appear as a defeat for them. 
Change could only come gradually. 

The perils involved in a transition from the communist form 
of government, although grave, should not be exaggerated. 
Developments in Poland suggest that such a change could be 
accomplished without drastic convulsions. It should be remem- 
bered that on the one hand the sovietization of Eastern European 
countries is still relatively superficial; on the other hand that a 
shift from the existing conditions would, in all likelihood, not 
be a radical one, for they would adopt some system resembling 
that of the welfare state. In the opinion of an Eastern European 
observer of the scene: 


“The captive nations certainly do not want the clock put back, 

either from the political or from the economic or social point of 
2On Peoples’ Democracies in Hurope (Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, 1956), p. 6. Translation by the author. 
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view. .. . There is a new world growing in Central Europe; it is 
anti-communist and anti-capitalist in that it does not want to be 
dominated by either extreme.’’3 


of II. 


For anti-Russian sentiment in East Europe after World War 
II the Soviet Union is primarily responsible. The unique oppor- 
tunity to reverse that trend created by the Russian liberation 
of those countries from German conquest was completely wasted. 
Stalin with his psychopathic suspiciousness did not care to have 
friends. Not only non-communists, but several leaders of the 
Eastern European communist parties, notably Tito, became 
alienated from Russia. 

Yet when in 1945 Stalin remarked that freely elected govern- 
ments in East Europe would not be friendly to the Soviet Union, 
he was not altogether wrong. Inasmuch as they would have 
represented popular sentiments, such governments could not 
have been unreservedly amicable to Russia. It was not only 
that they would have been dominated by political parties, for 
communism had never been a powerful force in the area. What 
was more important, there existed genuine reasons for friction 
: at the international level. In Poland, Rumania and Hungary, 
) there had been a tradition of animosity towards Russia, aggrav- 
. ated by territorial disputes. A considerable portion of the pre- 
war territories of Poland and Rumania, as well as a slice of ' 
Czechoslovakia, had been annexed by the Soviet Union. The 
Hungarians were embittered by Soviet support of the Rumanian if 
claim to the predominantly Magyar region of Transylvania. Thus . 
these nations might have become western allies in a conflict ) 
with the Soviet Union. 

If such was the position in the late forties, there are signs 
of a significant change in the last decade. This should not be 
attributed to the impact of communist indoctrination. Commun- 
ism as a whole has failed in East Europe. The rapprochement 
between those countries and the Soviet Union is taking place on 
the international level. As time goes by the old feuds, particu- 
larly the territorial disputes, have to a significant degree lost 
their former acuteness. There are two major factors, however, 
which have accelerated this process: the shift of power in world 
politics and the resurgence of Germany in the international 
sphere. 
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3V. V. Tilea, “To Free the Satellites’, The Times, May 28, 1958. 
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Until recently many Eastern Europeans hoped that the West 
would eventually restore its influence in the area. Some be- 
lieved that this could be achieved through war; others put their 
faith in diplomatic pressure. The growing awareness of the 
destructive potential inherent in a military conflict virtually 
eliminated the first possibility. The Western inability to score 
any diplomatic gains in East Europe—dramatically demonstrated 
at the time of the Hungarian uprising—greatly undermined 
confidence in the second alternative. In fact, the progress of 
reconciliation with the existing realities was already manifested 
in the momentous events of 1956. 

There exists a widespread tendency in the West to misin- 
terpret the meaning of events in 1956 in East Europe. The 
spectacular Hungarian uprising greatly appeals to our imagina- 
tion and we are apt to think of all Eastern Europeans in terms 
of the Hungarian “freedom fighters.” This is a dangerous over- 
simplification. The real significance of the upheaval in 1956 lies 
not in the Hungarian revolution, but in the fact that even when 
it appeared victorious, there was virtually no response in the 
other satellite countries. Even the Poles, usually the first to 
rise to arms and exceptionally well disposed towards the 
Hungarians, at that time restrained their emotions. Indeed, the 
events of 1956 indicate that it is not the Hungarian but rather 
the docile Czech attitude which seems to prevail in East Europe. 

Faced on the one hand with growing Soviet strength, and 
on the other with what appears to them Western indifference 
to their fate, Eastern Europeans might welcome some modus 
vivendi with Russia. Obviously this is basically a negative re- 
action. They would adopt a friendly attitude towards the 
Soviet Union not by choice but by necessity. This does not 
mean, however, that it would be less effective. As a Catholic 
writer in Poland, referring to Polish-Soviet relations, expressed 
it recently: “Marriage de raison is often more lasting than a 
union based on affection.’ 

Would then the establishment of a strictly neutral and 
basically socialistic belt of states in East Europe be acceptable 
to the Soviet Union? By itself probably not. The reason why the 
Russians might agree to disengagement is the resurgence of 
Germany in the international sphere. 


4S, Kisielewski, in Kultura, November, 1958, p. 152. Translation by the 
author. 
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The grand delusion persists that by rearming Germany the 
strength of the Western alliance is increased. In fact it is 
diminished. By including the Germans in NATO, the West 
provides the Poles and the Czechs with excellent reasons for 
becoming genuine partners to the Warsaw Treaty. In case of a 
conflict in Europe the Polish and Czechoslovak forces which 
would be most unreliable against the Americans or the British, 
would fight, and fight hard, against the Germans. There are 
to be twelve West German divisions ready for combat by 1961. 
There are now in existence twenty-five Polish and Czechoslovak 
divisions. Thus, in effect, by creating each new German division, 
the West adds at least two Polish or Czech divisions to the 
military potential of the Soviet bloc. 

There exist strong anti-German sentiments in East Europe, 
most obviously in Poland and Czechoslovakia. It is not only 
that these two countries were the first victims of the Hitlerite 
aggression and that they suffered particularly gruesome tribula- 
tions under the German occupation. It is, above all, their 
geopolitical position which compels the Poles and the Czechs to 
adopt such an attitude. 

Both Poland and Czechoslovakia are involved in serious 
territorial disputes with Germany. The conflict is somewhat 
less critical in the case of Czechoslovakia. German claims to 
Sudetenland are fomented by the expellees from that territory, 
but they are not upheld, at least openly, by the government of 
the German Federal Republic. In the case of Poland the con- 
troversy is more acute. Not only the Bonn government, but all 
Western powers refuse to recognize the Polish border along the 
Oder-Niesse rivers as final (although there are growing signs 
of a change of this attitude). The campaign for revision of the 
frontier with Poland is carried out in West Germany often with 
the active participation of government officials. The maintenance 
of the present border, however, is literally a matter of life and 
death for the Poles. It is not only that a loss of the industrial 
region of Silesia would ruin their economy. The western prov- 
inces are largely populated by the people repatriated from pre- 
war Poland’s eastern territories, now incorporated into the 
U.S.S.R., who, in case of frontier revision, would have nowhere 
to go. Thus there is no reason whatsoever to suppose that any 
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Polish government could adopt a more compromising stand on 
this question than the present government. 

The fear of revanchist forces in Germany will undoubtedly 
affect the policies of her eastern neighbours for a number of 
years to come. Today the Poles and the Czechs feel that they 
are protected from this danger by the existence of the German 
Democratic Republic which, under Soviet orders, has solemly 
upheld their rights to the present borders. Inasmuch as they 
would welcome the withdrawal of the Russians from East 
Germany, which would relieve them from virtual encirclement 
by Soviet troops, Poland and Czechoslovakia could accept the 
unification of Germany only under certain conditions. First, 
they could not agree to the extension of authority of the Bonn 
government to East Germany without renunciation of its 
revisionist policies. Secondly, they could never accept a united 
Germany remaining within the Western alliance. Unless these 
two conditions are fulfilled, they would resist German unification 
to the point of remaining satellites of the Soviet Union. 

It is exactly the clashing interests of Germany with those of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia which would provide virtually self- 
enforcing disengagement. Countervailing forces would exist in 
the neutral zone. Should Germany unite with the West, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia would ally with Russia and vice versa. Thus 
disengagement would not mean surrender of East Europe by the 
Soviet Union without the preservation of some potential influence 
in the area. The Russians would retain a powerful lever of 
pressure with which they could prevent what they fear the most, 
namely, the abandonment of neutrality by a united Germany. 
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“In her other Realms and Territories” 


JOHN CONWAY* 


the vocabulary of Commonwealth relations is not to be 

confused with an earlier horticultural metaphor, which 
likened colonies to fruits which cling to the tree only till they 
ripen. Today the idea of growth is still retained; but we prefer 
to think rather of buds which blossom forth into full-grown 
flowers, while still keeping the link through the roots with all 
other off-shoots of the parent plant. In other words, there is now 
a general hope and expectation that colonies, when they reach 
independence, will not sever themselves entirely, but transfer 
into the new relationship of Commonwealth partners. 

It is possible that in the past we have been too much con- 
cerned with the Commonwealth as a given number of members, 
and have concentrated too often on seeking the will-o’-the-wisp 
of Commonwealth ‘esprit de corps’ amongst them. But there can 
be no real watershed in our concern between the “dark’’ days 
of Colonial Office rule and the sweetness and light of Common- 
wealth membership. It is increasingly obvious that the successes 
and failures of the independent Commonwealth member are pre- 
conditioned by the extent of experiences and achievements under 
colonial rule. To take merely one example, may it not be claimed 
that the reason why parliamentary democracy has failed or is 
under extreme pressure in Pakistan, the Sudan or Ghana, is 
because, under colonial rule, these countries never experienced 
articulate and freely-organized oppositions? The likelihood of 
several colonies achieving independence and electing to remain as 
members of the Commonwealth in the foreseeable future should 


Tine unfolding Commonwealth”—this latest addition to 
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impel us to be as much interested in their problems before as 
after this all-important climacteric of their national histories. 


I 


There has over the last ten years been a wide measure of 
agreement in both Great Britain and amongst interested circles 
in the older Dominions over the aims of colonial policy. Both the 
British Conservative and Labour parties agree that independence 
should be granted to colonial peoples. If there are still some who 
regret these transfers of power, they are no more influential 
than those who seek an immediate and “root and branch” extirpa- 
tion of British control altogether. There is furthermore a re- 
markable agreement upon the conditions which are assumed to 
be necessary before a colony is “fit” to graduate from colonial 
status to Commonwealth membership. The most common of 
these are that the Colony should encompass a recognizable geo- 
graphical area; that it should possess a community of interest 
among the inhabitants; that it should adopt and declare its readi- 
ness to operate democratic institutions in the British tradition; 
that it should have a viable economy; and that it should be invited 
to retain the Commonwealth connection. It is further assumed 
that these desiderata will accrue to each colony if it stays long 
enough under British tutelage. To launch a colony into indepen- 
dence without them would be an abdication of British respon- 
sibilities to the inhabitants. In particular it is felt that the capa- 
city for self-government cannot appear overnight, and demands 
a period of evolution, which will vary in length according to the 
aptitudes of the inhabitants. In the words of the official policy: 
“The constitutions of the dependencies are altered stage by 
stage to give the local people a more representative and a more 
responsible share in their own government as their capacities for 
self-government develop ... The introduction of these changes 
is made after the fullest possible consultation with the peoples 
concerned, so that, as interest in public affairs widens, and poli- 
tical consciousness grows, the people are associated more and 
more with their own government.” 

Differences of opinion have been expressed only on whether 
or not the time is ripe for the “graduation” of a colony, or on 
whether or not the colony does possess the characteristics out- 
lined above. Since no objective standard can be laid down, it is 
understandable that divergent views arise. Conservative opinion 
has generally, as in the case of Cyprus, Malta and Singapore, 
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stressed the need to retain the Commonwealth connection, with 
the implication that suitable arrangements should be made to 
safeguard British military and strategic requirements. Left- 
wing opinion is more concerned, as in the Central African Federa- 
tion or Kenya, to ensure the democratic basis of the franchise and 
the absence of racial discrimination before independence is 
granted. But there is common agreement that these conditions 
ought to be the lasting foundation upon which each colony can 
build the edifice of its own independent existence. 

Now is the time to question whether these assumptions are 
any longer valid. There is the danger that too rigid a main- 
tenance of these conditions will ignore the needs of political ex- 
pediency. Some of the leading figures in the Colonial Office and 
the Commonwealth Relations Office already realize that political 
conditions demand a flexible approach. The white man cannot 
hope to retain his hold on Africa for ever. Possibly a greater 
degree of independence given sooner will remove the danger of 
insurrection against Colonial Office rule. Nevertheless a flexible 
approach is not a policy. And British colonial policy today is based 
upon these afore-mentioned assumptions, and commands wide 
support in left-wing circles in Britain because of this basis. Few 
Britons yet realize that the majority of the leaders of colonial 
opinion, both black and white, do not by any means agree with 
these British assumptions. Nor do they agree that independence 
should seem to be made dependent upon any such terms. In fact, 
in many colonial territories such is the hatred of colonialism that 
independence is now regarded as an end in itself, to be achieved 
regardless of whether or not the inhabitants or the territories 
possess the capacities to make independence what their present 
rulers would regard as a going concern. A great part of mis- 
understanding and political tension in the colonies therefore 
arises from a difference of views not so much upon the timing of 
independence as upon the conditions and assumptions which are 
necessary for it. 


II 


If recent events are any guide, these assumptions may have 
to be radically altered. In the first place, the criterion of a slow 
gradual evolution to independent status may have to be aban- 
doned. It is understandable that the lack of success in operating 
democratic constitutions in countries, such as Egypt, Iraq or 
Pakistan, formerly under British control, has led to a strengthen- 
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ing of the view that independence for other colonies should be 
delayed until the pre-conditions are better realized. Yet this 
cannot happen. For the sight of former colonies striving to 
achieve their own independent destinies is far more potent an 
influence than the knowledge of their relative success or failure. 
The achievement of Ghana in gaining independence within an 
incredibly short period of time has fired every African colony to 
follow fast in her footsteps; especially when it is seen that she 
gained this result not by waiting for the gradual evolution of all 
the most favourable conditions, but by pressing for “independence 
now.” The warning given by the Secretary of State for India 
about political developments in the sub-continent in 1939 may well 
need to be repeated in the similar circumstances of Africa today. 
“T do not believe”, wrote Lord Zetland, “that the picture of 
India moving towards the goal which we have set before her, by 
smooth, measured and leisurely stages—which is what we have 
hitherto had in mind—is likely to be realized’’. 

Throughout the history of British colonial rule local leaders 
have arisen to demand in vigorous and sometimes violent tones 
freedom from British control. Such demands have always been 
denounced as “unrealistic” or “irresponsible’”’ by those who have 
equated independence with the achievement of a civilized and 
democratic state stable enough to face the hazards of the world’s 
economic and political pressures. Frustration of these demands 
has led on too many regrettable occasions since 1776 to a worsen- 
ing of relations between the colonists and their rulers, to a rise 
in suspicion and tension, and even to disorder, violence, terror- 
ism and forceful suppression. Such conditions only make harder 
the task of creating the stability felt to be necessary for self- 
government. British public opinion generally is only slowly 
swinging over to the view that the tide of nationalism cannot be 
held back, that it must be allowed to flow, whatever the con- 
sequences. The laudable aims of developing political respon- 
sibility and economic viability may well be self-defeating if delay 
in granting independence only results in accusations of bad faith 
and of alleged “colonialist”? ambitions. Yet too ready an acquies- 
cence with the colonial leaders’ desires will mean sacrificing the 
realization of the conditions which were held to be essential for 
the future welfare of the colony. The alternative either of 
granting the satisfaction of the local leaders’ desires and giving 
up Britain’s development plans for her colonies, or of maintain- 
ing British rule against the wishes of the local population in 
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order to ensure more complete development, is the unhappy 
choice before the Colonial Secretary. 

One current example of this dilemma is to be found in Malta. 
In 1955 an all-party Round Table Conference brought in a recom- 
mendation that Malta should be integrated with Britain. She 
was to be given political representation at Westminster, and her 
economy stabilized by regular subsidies. But the British Govern- 
ment’s enthusiasm waned when it saw that the chief Maltese 
asset, the dockyard, would be of increasingly less value to 
Britain, and the burden of subsidies heavier than contemplated. 
The atmosphere was not helped, in the British view, by the 
Maltese Premier’s demands that the dockyard and its workers be 
given a special guarantee of employment, by his pressing for 
higher subsidies, and finally by his sponsoring a resolution call- 
ing for the severing of the connection between Malta and Britain. 
In April 1958 Mr. Mintoff resigned with his whole Cabinet, and 
since then the Colony has been under “Governor’s rule.” The 
Maltese Labour Party led by Mr. Mintoff has now demanded com- 
plete independence and the full withdrawal of British forces and 
installations, though it won the last election in 1955 on the 
completely different policy of full integration with Britain. Even 
supposing that the majority of Maltese agreed with this demand 
for independence, there is no evidence that Malta’s economy 
could survive, unless she were to come to some similar, and pres- 
umably equally dependent, arrangement with another country. 
In these circumstances the Colonial Secretary has refused to 
consider the idea. Economic stability and political reliability 
will need to become more evident before Britain will abdicate 
her position on the island. In the meantime, Maltese representa- 
tive institutions have been destroyed, and the confidence of the 
Maltese people in British intentions has been badly strained. 
But the conflict of opinion about the conditions which should pre- 
vail when independence is granted has been made more explicit. 

In Malta it is still hoped that in time a more viable economic 
base will be found for the island, and that politicians of a less 
histrionic character will emerge to guide its fortunes. With the 
gradual emergence of more suitable conditions, the withholding 
of immediate independence may be justified. But we find the 
same gradualist assumptions being made in other more debatable 
cases, for example, in the Central African Federation. 

When the Federation was formed in 1953, it was not granted 
complete self-government. One of the chief reasons was the fear 
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that the cultural imbalance between the European and African 
populations was so great that independence would lead to a 
European dominated society. A period of seven years was set at 
the end of which the constitution would be reviewed. It was 
assumed that during these years the opportunity would occur 
for the gradual emergence of a harmonious multi-racial com- 
munity. The British government agreed with the view of the 
African delegates from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland who 
wrote to The Times in February 1953: “In a plural society, 
where communities exist side by side at different levels of cul- 
tural advancement, maintenance of an effective power of inter- 
vention by the Crown in all matters is necessary until all com- 
munities in the country approximate to each other in cultural 
advancement. Then and not until then should self-government 
be given.”” The demands for immediate independence, put forward 
in Southern Rhodesia, were not granted. Six years have since 
elapsed, in which the signs of a harmonious multi-racial com- 
munity in the three territories were supposed to have evolved. 
The record is not encouraging. A multi-racial partnership is 
the aim of the constitution; but no significant changes of at- 
titude have taken place to make it possible. The former Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. Garfield Todd, attempted to 
introduce a liberalization of the franchise; but he was ejected 
from power, and the recent Federal Elections gave a large major- 
ity to the conservative segregationist wing of the Federal Party 
under Sir Roy Welensky. The situation is unlikely to alter in the 
near future. There can be no idea of delaying independence until 
a longer acquaintance with limited self-government and greater 
experience of democratic procedures can equip the local leaders 
to run their own affairs, as is hoped in the case of other African 
territories. The dominant European minority is perfectly well 
acquainted with the ideals of democracy and racial partnership. 
It has so far rejected them. But the demand for independence 
has by no means been given up. On the contrary, the more the 
present supremacy of the European is threatened by the advance- 
ment of the African, the more insistent will be the demand for 
complete self-government. If Britain refuses to grant this to the 
present government of the Federation in the interests of the 
African, she must not expect a calm acceptance of her conditions 
for independence from the European minority. The optimistic 
belief in gradualism is likely to be vigorously challenged and 
quite possibly overthrown. 
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Confirmation of this view is surely to be found in the news of 
the recent agreement to grant independence to Cyprus. It was 
not merely Britain’s strategic interests in the island which led a 
Conservative politician, in discussing independence in 1954, to use 
the word “never.” The Cypriot economy was demonstrably un- 
viable; community of interest between Greek and Turk was 
questionable; and few illusions were entertained about the 
democratic tendencies of such leaders as Archbishop Makarios. 
After four years of violence and terrorism these conditions are 
far more aggravated. Yet Cyprus is to be given independence. 
As in the case of Ireland, success was the reward not of good 
behaviour but of militant opposition. The Irish example un- 
doubtedly inspired the Indians to believe that independence could 
be gained sooner by militant opposition than by gradual evolu- 
tion. The Cypriot example may well be affecting, directly or 
indirectly, the upsurge of nationalist feeling in Nyasaland. Even 
in remoter and quieter areas it remains to be seen whether the 
colonists will accept British conditions and assumptions, and post- 
pone their aspirations for rapid and complete self-government. 
It also remains to be seen whether British opinion will revise its 
views on the conditions for and the timing of independence. 











Church and State in the Soviet Union 
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government has long been one of the most puzzling aspects 

of the Soviet system. The Kremlin’s church policy has 
shared in the general evolution of the regime from doctrinaire 
attempts to remodel Soviet society along the lines of the Marxist- 
Leninist dogmas to political realism and increasing reliance on 
tussian nationalism. Viewed from the perspective of four 
decades, Soviet religious policy might thus be divided into 
two periods separated by the crisis of the Second World War. 
The first, inter-war period, was characterized by mounting religi- 
ous persecution and progressive weakening of organized religion 
in the U.S.S.R. Paramount considerations underlying Soviet 
church policy at that time were Marxist repudiation of all relig- 
ion, and political orientation of the Russian Church which, as a 
past ally of the tsarist autocracy, was suspected of political 
hostility to the new regime and counter-revolutionary activities. 
In the second period, originating in the later thirties, a radical 
change took place in the Soviet Church policy. The Russian 
Orthodox Church and several other surviving denominations 
were granted a measure of loyality and varying degrees of 
toleration on the part of the regime. In return, they committed 
themselves to unqualified support of Soviet policies at home and 
abroad. But the Communist regime did not abandon its ideological 
compulsion to do away with religion; it merely recognized that 
religious persecution and militant atheistic propaganda had failed 
to extinguish religious beliefs in a considerable part of the Soviet 
population. Realistically enough, the Kremlin now undertook to 
channel the surviving religious sentiments into a State-controlled 
framework and to exploit them in the interests of the regime. 


Te relationship between the Church and the Communist 
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It seems clear that the resurgence of Russian nationalism 
in the U.S.S.R. has played a vital role in forging the paradoxical 
alliance between the Communist State and the Russian Orthodox 
Church—the main beneficiary of the “religious NEP” in the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, an analysis of the areas of closest co- 
operation between the Church and State suggests that it was 
their mutual concern about the preservation, right and ex- 
pansion of the Russian State that provided common ground for 
compromise between such otherwise incompatible partners. 


I 


The victory of the Bolsheviks in Russia had fateful conse- 
quences for the Russian Orthodox Church and other religious 
groups in what then became the Soviet Union. During the twenty 
years that followed the 1917 revolution, the regime used discrim- 
inatory legislation, anti-religious propaganda and violence to up- 
root all religion in Soviet society. By the later 1930’s, the Bolshe- 
viks succeeded in decimating organized religious life in the U.S.S.R 
In 1917 there were 46,457 Orthodox churches in Russia (exclusive 
of chapels and military churches), served by 50,960 priests. In 
1940, the Soviet Press Bureau reported only 4,225 Orthodox 
churches in use, with 5,665 active priests. In 1917, there were 
1,026 monasteries and nunneries w‘th 94,623 monks and nuns; 
only 38 monasteries were reported open in 1940, without any data 
on monastic clergy. Finally, out of 130 Orthodox bishops in 1917, 
only 28 remained in 1940. These Soviet statistics evidently in- 
cluded the Orthodox dioceses in the newly annexed West Ukraine, 
West Byelorussia, and the Baltic States; only 4 active Orthodox 
bishops could be located in the whole U.S.S.R. on the eve of the 
Second World War. Yet two decades of anti-religious campaign 
failed to extinguish religious beliefs amongst a majority of the 
Soviet population. Thus Emilian Yaroslavsky, President of the 
League of Militant Atheists, declared in 1937, following the abor- 
tive 1937 census, that one-third of the urban and two-thirds of the 
rural population were believers. This sobering recognition com- 
bined with other factors in preparing the reversal of Soviet 
church policy. The leaders of the Russian Church have long 
since abandoned political opposition to the regime and have 
pledged their loyalty and support. Russian nationalism has come 
to be recognized since the early 1930’s as an important cohesive 
force in strengthening the regime and offsetting the centrifugal 
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tendencies among the non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R. Ap- 
peals to the national pride and historical mission of the Russian 
people prominently reflected in the new symbol of “Soviet Pat- 
riotism’”’, paved the way for the rehabilitation of the Russian 
tsars and military leaders as “progressive” forerunners of the 
Soviet state. It was not utterly surprising that by 1938 Soviet 
scholars began to discover “progressive” contributions of the 
Russian Church in the development of the Russian Empire. 
Furthermore, in the face of increasing international tensions 
and a possible war, the Kremlin could not but feel concerned 
about the latent forces of opposition at home, including millions 
of believers who might respond favourably to an armed ‘‘crusade” 
from abroad. At the same time, impending war opened pros- 
pects for Soviet expansion into adjoining territories where religi- 
ous-minded populations could hardly be expected to welcome a 
regime identified with religious persecution. Such considerations 
might have suggested to the Kremlin the advantages of re- 
conciliation with the Russian Orthodox Church as a useful ally 
in strengthening Soviet Russian nationalism and loyalty to the 
existing regime, and in facilitating the territorial and ideological 
expansion of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet annexation from Poland in 1939 of the western 
regions of the Ukraine and Byelorussia and of the Baltic republics 
in 1940—offered the Kremlin its first opportunity to employ the 
Russian Orthodox Church for the purpose of consolidating Soviet 
control over these territories. Two of the four active Russian 
bishops were promptly dispatched to the annexed lands. There, 
with Soviet assistance, they imposed the jurisdiction of the 
State-controlled Moscow Patriarchate upon the local Orthodox 
Churches, thus neutralizing them as likely centres of anti-Soviet 
opposition. 

But the real test of the emerging State-Church alliance came 
with the Nazi invasion of 1941. While in the German-occupied 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Baltic States most of the Orthodox 
clergy and faithful spontaneously repudiated the Communist 
regime, the Moscow Patriarchate threw its lot in with the 
Soviet government. The head of the Russian Church, Metro- 
politan Sergius, in his pastoral letters surprisingly publicized by 
the Soviet press and radio, urged the faithful to defend “Holy 
Russia” and to unite around Stalin—“the great, God-given leader 
of the Russian people.” Co-operation with the Germans was pro- 
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claimed a mortal sin, and in 1948, the Moscow Patriarchate 
summarily excommunicated “traitors against the Faith and 
Fatherland” in the German-occupied territories. Funds were 
collected by the Church for the support of the Red Army, reach- 
ing in 1945 a total of 300 million rubles. Throughout the war, 
the Moscow Patriarchate addressed political appeals to foreign 
churches and governments urging increased military assistance 
to the Soviet Union. 

In September, 1943, the loyal contributions of the Russian 
Orthodox Church to the Soviet war effort were formally rec- 
ognized by the Kremlin when an audience was granted by Stalin 
and Molotov to the leaders of the Russian Church. The outcome 
of this well-publicized meeting amounted to a concordat between 
the Church and the Soviet government. The Church was per- 
mitted to convene a national Church Council to fill the Patriarchal 
See of Moscow, vacant since 1925. The Government allowed res- 
umption of the Church publications suppressed since the early 
1980’s and agreed to the opening of several theological schools 
to meet a severe shortage of clergy. A certain number of con- 
fiscated churches and monasteries were turned over to the Church 
and the Soviet-sponsored heretical Renovated (Living) Church 
was soon disbanded. 

To ensure tight political control over the Church, a special 
governmental Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church was created in October, 1943. A similar governmental 
body was established in 1944 to supervise the few other denomina- 
tions whose loyalty to the regime was also officially recognized 
though not so spectacularly rewarded. Both Councils were staffed 
with Communist Party “religious specialists” with representa- 
tives attached to every diocese. Within this closely supervised 
framework, the Church was to limit its activities to the perform- 
ance of religious rites, supplemented by a generous portion of 
patriotic preaching. 

While previous administrative and economic restrictions upon 
the Church were now somewhat relaxed, the discriminatory 
Soviet laws on religion of 1918 and 1929 remained intact, includ- 
ing the old prohibition of social, economic or cultural activities 
by the church and the constitutional ban on “religious propa- 
ganda.” Needless to say, the Party’s ideological position on 
religion remained unchanged; as earlier, holding of religious 
beliefs continued to be regarded as incompatible with Party and 
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Komsomol membership and all responsible positions in the Soviet 
bureaucracy, Army and school, and atheist instruction was re- 
tained in the Soviet educational institutions. 


II 


The “New Deal” in Soviet church policy offered some lasting 
advantages both to the Soviet state and to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

The Kremlin obviously profited from channeling still widely- 
held religious beliefs into a state-controlled framework. The 
spread of illegal or not-so-loyal religious groups was hampered, 
and the official Church helped to educate the believers in Soviet 
patriotism and loyalty to the Soviet State by formally resolving 
contradictions between religion and the Communist regime. At 
the same time, the loyal Church aided in the consolidation of 
Soviet control in the newly annexed territories by imposing its 
jurisdiction over the local Orthodox Churches. 

Furthermore, the captive Orthodox Church offered the Krem- 
lin an inconspicuous agency of political influence upon the Ortho- 
dox peoples in the satellite countries and the Middle East. To 
this end, the Soviet government generously subsidized not only 
the foreign visits of the Russian Church leaders, but also their 
liberal gifts to the impoverished Orthodox Churches in Syria 
and Egypt. The restored splendour of the Russian Church offered 
to all Christians a visible demonstration of the advantages of 
peaceful co-existence between the Christian Kingdom of Heaven 
and the Communist Kingdom on Earth. 

Finally, the Russian Orthodox Church and other state- 
controlled religious bodies in the Soviet Union proved to be 
valuable instruments in the Kremlin’s post-war “peace offensive.” 
From the tribunes of the Soviet-sponsored “Peace Congresses”, 
through the Communist press and radio, the hierarchs of the 
Soviet churches obediently echoed the zig-zagging policies of 
the Kremlin. The Moscow Patriarchate backed with its spiritual 
authority Soviet fabrications about the “American aggression” 
and “bacteriological warfare” in Korea, addressing innumerable 
appeals to foreign churches in support of the current aims of 
Soviet foreign policy. Other denominations in the Soviet Union— 
the Lutherans, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Moslems and Budd- 
hists—were also employed by the Kremlin as a means of influenc- 
ing their co-believers in the free world. 


t 
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The common denominator of this manifold Soviet church 
propaganda was the use of religious and humanitarian symbols 
to promote the paramount objective of post-war Soviet 
foreign policy, the disintegration and disarmament of the West- 
ern Alliance. The immediate goal of this peace campaign was 
the political and strategical isolation of the United States, as 
the most formidable deterrent to further Soviet expansion. Con- 
stantly playing on the natural human desire for peace, the Soviet 
Union used its captive churches to replace the foreign fear of 
Communism and Soviet imperialism with the fear of war, and 
thus to remove the chief psychological obstacle to Soviet penetra- 
tion and expansion. 

As for the Russian Orthodox Church, it was generously com- 
pensated for its services to the Soviet State by Soviet support of 
its external expansion. This post-war expansion of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which can largely be attributed to the political 
and ideological expansion of the Soviet Union, has no parallel 
in the history of this Church. Although enslaved at home by the 
Communists, the Russian Church has never come closer to 
the realization of its ancient dream of Moscow becoming the 
Third Rome. 

This expansion of the Muscovite Church was advantageous to 
the Kremlin as long as it meant the destruction or Sovietization 
of the formerly independent religious groups in the annexed and 
satellite territories. Thus, in the Ukraine and Byelorussia, the 
Russian Orthodox Church was used to liquidate the independence 
of their autocephalous Orthodox Churches that were revived 
during the German occupation. In the Western Ukraine and 
Transcarpathia the Russian Church joined in 1945-48 with the 
Soviet authorities in destroying the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church and forcibly converting its flock to Russian Orthodoxy. 
In all the satellite countries, the local Orthodox Churches were 
turned into spiritual satellites of the Moscow Patriarchate; and 
with liberal support from the Kremlin, the Russian Church not 
only infiltrated the Arab Patriarchates of Antioch and Alexan- 
dria but even challenged the Catholic and Protestant Churches in 
claiming to be the exponent of “true Christianity.” 

Undoubtedly, both the Russian Chuch and the Soviet state 
have profited from their strange alliance; yet, inevitably, both 
had to accept the disadvantages flowing from such an arrange- 


ment. 
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The Russian Orthodox Church, at the mercy of its dominant 
partner, has had to pay heavily for the Kremlin’s concessions. 
It accepted Soviet bondage for the sake of controlled subsistence. 
It cannot openly oppose the atheist policies of the Soviet govern- 
ment; it must not criticize the excesses of the regime. The 
leaders of the Church had frequently to make statements hardly 
compatible with the spirit of religion or truth. The Church had 
to repudiate its own martyrs and to accept its share of respon- 
sibility for the suppression of some other religious groups that 
were forcibly “converted” to Russian Orthodoxy. 

But on the other hand, the State had to compromise on one 
of the basic principles of the Soviet totalitarian system—the 
Communist Party’s monopoly of truth. For, however controlled, 
the Church conveys to the faithful ideas that fundamentally 
differ from the Communist creed. 

According to the latest edition of the Greater Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia, the official Soviet attitude towards the church and relig- 
ion may briefly be summarized as follows: While the Com- 
munist Party combats religion as irreconcilable with Marxism- 
Leninism, the State regards religion as a private matter. There- 
fore, the Church is separated from the State and its functions 
are confined to the performance of religious rites. All citizens 
enjoy freedom of conscience and all religious denominations are 
treated equally by the State. While the latter provides for the 
religious needs of the believers, it does not interfere with the 
internal life of the Church, nor is the Church allowed to meddle 
in governmental] affairs. 

This official version, however, cannot fully be sustained by 
facts. Just as the official distinction between the Party and 
State rapidly fades away in Soviet reality, so also the constitu- 
tional separation of Church and State in the U.S.S.R. has since 
1943 become merely theoretical. Not only is the Church com- 
pletely subordinated to the State and closely controlled by it, 
but the Church has also been actively employed as an instrument 
of Soviet domestic and foreign policies. At the same time, the 
Soviet government has evidently returned to the discriminatory 
practices of tsarist religious policy. Thus some denominations, 
including the Greek Catholics (Uniates) and the autocephalous 
Orthodox churches in Ukraine and Byelorussia, where outlawed 
and completely suppressed by the regime; currently persecuted 
are the Jehovah’s Witnesses and some other sects. These religious 
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groups were classified as disloyal or subversive because of their 
subordination to religious centres outside Soviet control, anti- 
Russian nationalism, pacifism, or simply their refusal to submit 
to Soviet control. 

The “loyal” denominations were arranged hierarchically with 
a different treatment, depending primarily on usefulness to the 
political objectives of the Soviet regime, accorded to each. While 
the Roman Catholics and the Jews were accorded the lowest rank 
in the Soviet order of precedence, the top rank was granted to 
the Russian Orthodox Church; the churches of Georgia and 
Armenia, the Old Believers, Baptists, Moslems and other denom- 
inations were assigned intermediate levels of official toleration. 

As was suggested earlier, the precedence given to the Russian 
Orthodox Church may be explained in terms of the regime’s 
recognition of the political value of this historical ally of the 
Russian state, in mobilizing nationalist sentiments around the 
Soviet regime and promoting the unity and expansion of the 
Russian Empire. 

The present status of the Russian Orthodox Church in the 
U.S.S.R. suggests the paradoxical situation of a semi-established 
Church in an atheist state. The paradox, of which the Church 
cannot be unaware, is that in actively supporting the Soviet 
regime and its expansionism, the Church assists in the strength- 
ening and expansion of Soviet Communism which is committed to 
atheism and the eventual liquidation of all religion. Ominous 
reminders of this fact are the revival since 1945 of centrally- 
directed anti-religious propaganda and the retention of the old 
anti-religious legislation, implying that the new Soviet church 
policy represents a change not in principle but in tactics. It 
may be that the Marxist belief in the inevitable demise of reli- 
gion and the immediate advantages of exploiting religious 
groups in the U.S.S.R. for political ends might preclude thé 
regime from withdrawing its limited concessions to “religious 
survivals.” On the other hand the Soviet leadership has become 
more aware of the tenacity of religious beliefs in the U.S.S.R., 
despite the considerable inroads made by anti-religious education 
and propaganda. While it seems likely that the present Church- 
State partnership will continue in the foreseeable future, it is 
clear that the fundamental conflict between Communism and 
religion remains unresolved in the Soviet Union. 








Canada and Economic Union 


ROY A. MATTHEWS* 


N January 1st of this year, the members of the European 
O Economic Community — France, Italy, West Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg — reduced their tariffs 
against each other on industrial goods by 10 per cent. in the 
first stage of a series of tariff reductions which, over the course 
of the next 15 to 20 years, will lead to the creation of a “common 
market” in Europe. Observing their action, the remaining 
European nations have redoubled their efforts to find a formula 
under which they too can enter the economic partnership. All 
of them have reasons for not wanting to join an absolute 
customs union and have been endeavouring to obtain agreement 
to the formation of an associated free trade area, as suggested 
by the United Kingdom, but this solution has thus far proved 
unacceptable to the members of the Community. 

The British espousal of free trade has also been extended 
in another direction. At a conference of Commonwealth finance 
ministers at Mont Tremblant in the fall of 1957, Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, then Chancellor of the Exchequer in the United 
Kingdom government, made a dramatic proposal for an Anglo- 
Canadian free trade area. The proposal caused a howl of dismay 
in Canada, and was hurriedly swept under the carpet by the 
Canadian government. There was no mention of it at the Com- 
monwealth economic conference in Montreal last September, and 
the idea now seems to have been forgotten. 

Elsewhere, however, economic association seems to have 
become all the rage, with further suggestions for such schemes 
being heard in South and Central America, the Middle East and 
South-east Asia. And 1958 brought a further example of the 


* Mr. Matthews is an economist now living in Montreal. 
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new fashion: a report by the prominent United States research 
foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, advancing the idea 
of a Pan-American economic community, the initial phase of 
which would be a free trade area embracing the United States 
and Canada. 

The reasons for this sudden global interest in economic union 
are many. The Europeans see their association as part of a 
process of integration into the larger political and economic 
unit they feel is necessary if they are to prosper in a world run 
by such giants as the United States and Russia. The British 
feel that their old pattern of trade between an industrialized 
Mother Country and an agrarian Empire is breaking down and 
are trying to find a new pattern based on a closer association 
with their Continental neighbours and a fresh approach to the 
emerging Commonwealth. The Americans, for their part, are 
becoming increasingly aware that the free world is not making 
the best use of its resources in the “economic cold war” against 
Communism, and the Rockefeller suggestion is thus intended as 
a necessary step towards an overall rationalization of Western 
economic policies. 

And what of Canada in these new developments? The in- 
clusion of this country in at least two of the proposed arrange- 
ments renders them of profound interest to the Canadian people, 
and yet so far the reaction of government leaders to the question 
has been, to say the least, uncertain. Perhaps even more 
surprisingly, the report of the Gordon Commission, which is 
intended to examine Canada’s economic prospects over the course 
of the next 25 years, makes almost no reference to any of the 
free trade proposals, dismissing the entire subject in the space 
of afew lines. Yet the movement towards the formation of such 
economic blocs is evidently a dynamic one which Canada, as a 
large-scale trader in world markets, cannot afford to ignore. It 
is being ignored, one suspects, because it is thought to be 
politically dangerous. 

Canadians are in general extremely anxious that their country 
shall possess its own manufacturing industry, which they believe 
is necessary to its political independence and maturity. As is 
well known, however, the market for Canadian manufactured 
goods is small, not only because the population of Canada is 
relatively small, but also because the export fields that could 
augment that market are largely closed—the United States by 
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high tariffs and most of the rest of the world by restrictions 
imposed against products that have to be paid for in dollars, 
At the same time, the position of domestic manufacturers on 
the Canadian market is endangered by imports which come 
either from countries where large markets make for low unit 
costs or from others whose wage levels are much lower than 
those in Canada. 

The existence of manufacturing industry in this country has, 
therefore, been dependent upon a measure of tariff protection, 
which it has been the policy of successive Canadian governments 
to provide. This policy is not without its drawbacks. Canadians 
have to accept lower wages than Americans and to pay more 
for the manufactured products they need. The managements 
of Canadian companies are subject to constant pressure from 
labour unions to bring their wages into line with those south 
of the border, and it is not always easy to explain why this is 
not possible. Canada suffers a steady drain of valuable man- 
power to the United States as a result of the difference in wages 
and living standards in the two countries. 

It is generally hoped, however, that these problems will 
eventually disappear. The population of Canada is increasing 
rapidly, and with it the market for manufactured goods. True, 
it is still only a fraction of the 175 million of the United States, 
but a potential market of such massive size is necessary only to 
the most highly capitalized “mass production” operations. For 
most types of industry, economies of scale cease at a point well 
below that level, so that a population of 25 to 30 million, as 
forecast by the Gordon Commission for 1980, should be enough 
to support the majority of domestic industries without the need 
for tariff protection. 

In support of this argument, the example of the United 
States is cited. The industrial foundations of this, the richest 
and most powerful country in the world, were laid under cover 
of tariffs. Begun at a relatively low level in 1789, they reached 
almost impregnable heights between 1861 and 1913, and during 
this period the United States was transformed from a pre- 
dominantly agrarian society to an industrial nation of unprece- 
dented wealth. Canada, it is suggested, can follow the American 
example, building her industries behind tariff walls until they 
are able to compete with those of other countries and the 
differential in living standards between Canada and the United 
States disappears. 
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There are, however, those who are less confident of this 
future. They point out that, although a potential market of 25 
to 30 million might be sufficient to support most domestic indus- 
tries now, it does not follow that it will be so in a quarter of a 
century’s time. Industry will be making increasing use in the 
future of so-called “‘automated” processes which will involve 
heavy capital investment in elaborate machinery and equipment, 
and such investment will be justified only if there is a very large 
potential demand for the product concerned. Thus it may be 
that over the next 25 years the increase in market sizes necessary 
to competitive production will equa] or exceed the growth in the 
Canadian population. 

The parallel with the early economic history of the United 
States is also considered by some to be of doubtful validity. It 
is pointed out that when the American republic was nurturing 
its infant industries there was no nation on its doorstep whose 
more mature economy could endanger the process. Canada has 
always been constantly preoccupied with the problem of national 
survival in the shadow of the United States. That problem has 
now moved to the economic sphere, the degree of American 
ownership of Canadian industry being generally looked upon as 
jeopardizing this country’s freedom of action. In these circum- 
stances it is argued that Canadian tariffs are a mixed blessing; 
while admittedly assisting the growth of domestic industry, they 
are also encouraging U.S. companies to build branch plants in 
Canada, thus increasing United States economic influence in this 
country to an extent that large-scale imports of American 
goods would never do. 

Of perhaps even greater importance is the question whether 
Canada’s tariff policies are in keeping with her wider political 
interests. As the Rockefeller Report noted, the successful 
prosecution of the cold war against Communism depends upon 
the optimum use of the economic resources of the Western 
World. If Canadian tariff policy, by encouraging uncompetitive 
secondary industries, detracts from this country’s potential con- 
tribution to Western strength, then it stands condemned —a 
monument to our determination to place immediate gain ahead 
of ultimate survival. 

This is a serious charge. In its light, and that of the other 
questions raised, we would do well to reassess our current tariff 
arrangements and to consider any feasible alternatives. Such 
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alternatives exist in the proposals for free trade areas involving 
Canada. A free trade area allows goods to pass unhindered 
from producer to market, and thus enables the consumer to buy 
whichever article is cheapest and most suitable to his purpose, 
regardless of where it has been produced. In this way produc- 
tion tends to become concentrated in the most favourable regions 
and the most efficient factories, to the ultimate benefit of all. 


If Canada were part of such an economic union, the potential 
market for her manufactured goods would no longer be small; 
it would be the entire free trade area, which from the economic 
point of view would be as one country. With this expanded 
market available to them, Canadian factories could increase the 
scale of their operations and intensify their use of machinery 
and other costly but productive devices, in consequence being 
enabled both to raise the wages of their workers and to lower 
the prices of their products. 


The most immediately logical and obvious possibility is that 
of a free trade area between Canada and the United States. 
“Reciprocity of trade” with the United States was an issue in 
Canadian politics in 1849. It was a prime cause of the defeat 
of Liberal governments in 1891 and again in 1911. On the 
latter occasion John Wesley Dafoe, renowned editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, wrote: “Canada rejected reciprocity in 
pride rather than fear. . . . Whether the decision was right or 
wrong, prudent or rash, vainglorious or self-regarding, it settled 
for a generation and perhaps for a century all possibility of a 
mutual agreement for freedom of exchange between these two 
countries.” 


Dafoe was right about the generation, and may well prove 
to have been right about the century, for few of the factors that 
led to the rejection of reciprocity in 1911 have changed much 
since. The voters in that election were convinced that economic 
integration must inevitably lead to political absorption. The 
success of Mr. Diefenbaker on a platform in which one of the 
main planks was a promise to reduce Canada’s economic de- 
pendence on the United States indicates that public opinion on 
this score has not altered. Yet one may question whether the 
fear is reasonable. American ownership of Canadian enter- 
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prises, American investment in Canadian resources, were never 
greater than they are today, but their effect upon this country’s 
political independence does not seem to be great. Rather, it 
appears that the larger the extent of foreign economic penetra- 
tion the stronger the spirit of Canadian nationalism. Free trade 
with the United States, far from ensuring Canada’s ultimate 
union with the American republic, seems from this experience 
more likely to ensure our continued national independence. 


Another fear that is still strong in 1959 is that free trade 
with the United States would reduce Canada to the role of a 
primary producer. Again, one may doubt the validity of the 
thesis. The Gordon Commission study Mining and Mineral 
Processing in Canada, notes (p. 326) that at present “graduated 
tariffs, levied by other countries and increasing with the degree 
of manufacture, frequently discourage processing in Canada. 
This is true particularly of minerals shipped to the United 
States. . .” It appears, therefore, as if tariffs are in many 
cases keeping Canadians “hewing wood” — or mining minerals 
— whereas free trade would allow a greater degree of processing 
in this country. 


However, while these misgivings seem to be exaggerated, 
there are other, more reasonable, fears. Our experience of 
American trade policies gives us cause to doubt whether the 
United States would prove a reliable economic partner. The 
traditional tendency of U.S. business to retreat into the most 
extreme kind of protectionism whenever recession looms is 
notorious. It seems fair to question whether any treaty could 
be made sufficiently watertight to prevent such movements after 
a free trade area had been formed. We may further wonder 
whether the United States would be prepared to enter a free 
trade area that allowed each country to retain its own external 
tariff structure (including, in Canada’s case, imperial preference), 
rather than insisting on a common tariff against the rest of the 
world. And Canada could never agree to the kind of external 
tariff that Congress would be likely to demand. 


But the most powerful objection to free trade with the 
United States is the fact that Canada has already gone too far 
in the other direction. Vast sums have been spent on a coast- 
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to-coast transportation system designed to haul Canadian goods 
to Canadian markets in defiance of natural economic laws. 
Communications networks, oil and gas pipelines and similar 
facilities have been built from east to west despite the obvious 
north to south structure of continental geography. 


Furthermore (and this is the real crux of the matter) an 
industrial complex has been created to produce small quantities 
of a wide range of products rather than the large volumes of a 
few items that would be produced in this country if it were part 
of a North American economic union. There is little doubt that 
in a free trade area Canada would come to concentrate on a 
small number of major lines, for whose manufacture this country 
possessed some special advantage, while our remaining industries 
would ultimately be forced out of business by competitors in 
some other part of the continent. 


In consequence, relatively far fewer Canadian than American 
industries would survive free trade. Admittedly, those Canadian 
industries that did survive would gain enormously, their poten- 
tial market being multiplied approximately ten times, whereas 
the potential market of surviving United States industries would 
be enlarged by only about one-tenth. But the truth remains 
that there would be a much higher incidence of business failures, 
unemployment and overall economic disruption in Canada than 
in the United States. And that, without a doubt, is enough to 
kill the idea as a practical possibility, for no matter what 
measures were taken to alleviate the damage suffered, and what 
proportion of the total cost involved were borne by the United 
States, such a situation would be wholly unacceptable to the 
Canadian people. 


Thus the plain fact is that a United States-Canadian free 
trade area is politically inconceivable in the present circum- 
stances. As Dafoe surmized, in rejecting reciprocity in 1911, 
Canada turned her back on the issue, not perhaps for all time, 
but for a great many years. The economic boats were burnt 
and freedom of trade with the United States became impossible 
except on an entirely new basis — a basis of something approach- 
ing the equality of the two countries in economic power. It need 
hardly be stated that such equality is unlikely to be realized, 
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for even the most optimistic forecasters of this country’s future 
do not envisage that Canada’s strength will ever match that of 
her southern neighbour. 

However, although equality with the United States will not 
be achieved through the development of the Canadian economy 
alone, it could perhaps occur through economic union with 
another power, or group of powers. If this power or group 
were of approximately the same economic strength as Canada, 
most of the obstacles that exist in the case of a United States- 
Canadian free trade area would not present themselves. This 
country would be enabled to adapt itself to free trade in a more 
advantageous alliance, and could later reconsider economic union 
with the United States from the position of strength provided 
by its membership in the new group. The opportunity for such 
an arrangement might perhaps exist in the proposal for an 
Anglo-Canadian free trade area. 

The purely political difficulties of such a scheme are un- 
doubtedly less than those that would be involved in the case of 
an economic union with the United States, the Canadian public 
being by this time far less fearful of British than of American 
“colonialism.” It is when one turns to the economic aspects of 
the question that the problems arise. There exists, it is true, 
a substantial market in Britain for “North American type” 
products — cars, appliances, household goods, toys and the like 
— which Canadian manufacturers could readily satisfy if they 
were given the chance, but from which they are still largely 
excluded by restrictions against dollar goods. In an Anglo- 
Canadian free trade area these restrictions, as well as tariffs, 
would be removed, the British being confident that they could 
sell enough to Canada to pay for the manufactured goods that 
we would be enabled to export to them. On the other hand, 
British goods entering Canada without duty in a free trade area 
would in general have been produced at substantially lower cost 
than similar domestically-manufactured products. 

Relatively little work has been done on the question of com- 
parative production costs in different countries, but some measure 
of the ratios involved may be obtained from a recent study by 
the United States business research organization, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, in which manufacturing costs in 
the foreign subsidiaries of a large number of American com- 
panies are compared with those prevailing in the companies’ 
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home plants.* This study finds that unit labour costs in Britain 
are on the average 45 per cent. below those in the United States, 
whereas Canadian unit labour costs are 18 per cent. lower than 
American, so that a cost advantage of almost 35 per cent. exists 
for the British-based enterprise as against that located in this 
country. 

Nor, it appears, is this British advantage balanced by the 
cheapness of Canadian raw materials, for the study finds that 
the unit cost of materials in Britain averages 14 per cent. lower 
than that in Canada. The explanation for this perhaps rather 
surprising finding lies in the fact that the cost of processing our 
raw materials into the form in which they can be used by 
secondary manufacturing frequently wipes out any price edge 
they may have had in the raw state. Thus, for example, the 
familiar Canadian problem of small market and resultant low 
volume affects the steel manufacturer exactly as it does the 
company assembling, let us say, automobiles, so that although 
the iron ore received by the former may be relatively cheap, 
the steel delivered to the latter is likely to be relatively expensive. 
Much the same applies to the other major factors of production 
(the study places overhead costs in British factories at 22 per 
cent. below those in Canadian plants), so that it would appear, 
in short, as if total unit costs in Britain are on the average about 
one-fifth lower than in Canada. 

While some fault may be found with the method upon which 
the Conference Board study is based, and while it may also be 
remarked that the advantages are not always with Britain in 
the industry-by-industry breakdown, the general conclusion is 
inescapable that the formation of an Anglo-Canadian free trade 
area would rapidly prove fatal to the majority of Canada’s 
secondary manufacturing industries. It is therefore clear that 


*Production Costs Here and Abroad. In order that the data for the 
different countries might be directly comparable, respondents to the 
survey were not asked to make their estimates in monetary terms, but 
to express total unit costs in their foreign subsidiaries as a percentage 
of total unit costs in their domestic plants, and then to relate compon- 
ent costs in the subsidiary to the derived figure. 

There is, of course, an inherent bias in the results of a study which 
confines itself to the subsidiaries of United States companies, but this 
bias is unlikely to be sufficient to invalidate the report’s findings. 
American companies are extremely active in both Britain and Canada 
(United States investment in British manufacturing in 1955 totalled 
$1,400 million, in Canadian manufacturing $3,800 million), and it seems 
probable that their costs reflect quite closely the general level of costs 
in each country. 
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such a free trade area is as inconceivable, at the present time, 
as a similar union with the United States. 

Are there then any other possibilities open to this country 
for membership in an economic union? It seems not. The 
feasibility of an alignment between Commonwealth countries 
and the European Community is being widely debated at the 
present time, and some kind of loose association on these lines 
might indeed ultimately prove workable. It is, however, quite 
certain that a closer arrangement would be unacceptable to the 
majority of both European and Commonwealth nations. From 
the Canadian point of view any more intimate union would have 
much the same disadvantages as an Anglo-Canadian free trade 
area, the wage levels and state of industrial development in the 
principal Western European nations being approximately similar 
to those in the United Kingdom. An economic union of the 
NATO powers may also be dismissed as a practical possibility 
for many years to come, as it is unlikely that such an arrange- 
ment could be made to work when less ambitious schemes 
involving more compatible groups of nations cannot be realized. 

It is apparent, therefore, that participation in an economic 
bloc is not for Canada, at least within the foreseeable future. 

It is equally apparent, however, that the growth of such 
blocs is going to be one of the most notable economic phenomena 
of the coming era. Aside from the examples already noted, the 
emergence of “supra-nationalisms” (e.g., Arab nationalism rather 
than Egyptian nationalism, etc.) in the Middle East, Africa and 
parts of Asia, is finding expression in the economic sphere, and 
may be expected to lead to a proliferation of common markets, 
free trade zones and the like in these rapidly developing areas 
of the world. If present tendencies continue, the economic unit 
of the next century will number its population in hundreds of 
millions, and will enjoy all the advantages of mass markets, 
inter-regional mobility of labour and capital and other such 
factors that make for a high level of industrial efficiency. In 
such an environment, the countries that attempt to pursue an 
independent policy will find their isolation prohibitively expensive. 
A prominent economist, Dr. J. H. Young, has estimated the 
cost of tariffs to the Canadian consumer in 1956 at approxi- 
mately $1 billion annually, but their cost in the year 2000 will 
be many times that figure if the rest of the world organizes 
itself into economic super-states while Canada endeavours to go 


it alone. 
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The dilemma in which we find ourselves is, therefore, a very 
real one. It would be comforting to be able to feel that it is 
open to some simple and clear-cut solution, but unfortunately this 
is not the case. There are, however, certain indications of the 
general course of action that Canadian governments should 
follow if this country is to survive and prosper in the years 
ahead. 


In the first place, we should bear always in mind, in formulat- 
ing our economic policy, the possibility that union with another 
country or countries will ultimately be forced upon us. Con- 
sciousness of this possibility should cause us to refrain from any 
further protection of our industry such as would make more 
difficult our entry into economic union if and when it became 
necessary. In practical terms, this consideration would involve 
little more than “holding the line” on tariffs, as was advocated 
by the Gordon Commission. It would be superfluous to stress 
the point, were it not for indications that protectionist sentiment 
is growing in Canada, and that the present government is more 
sympathetic to such sentiment than was its predecessor. 

Secondly, we should make it a primary purpose of our foreign 
policy to encourage a further liberalization of world trade. The 
reasons for this objective would be two-fold: by reducing trade 
barriers against Canadian goods it would help to provide the 
markets our manufacturing industries need if they are to become 
competitive with those of larger countries; in addition it would 
tend to prevent the external tariffs of such trade blocs as are 
formed from being unduly high. (This latter consideration is 
of particular significance, for the lower the tariffs between these 
new economic units the less difficult will be the position of non- 
members.) Support for international trade liberalization has 
been a feature of Canadian foreign policy for many years, but 
here again there is evidence of waning enthusiasm by both 
business and government. 

And finally, it should be our endeavour to keep our economy 
as flexible as possible, so that any changes made necessary by 
developments in the international scene might be carried out 
with the minimum of damage and dislocation. It is obvious 
that, since we are at something of a disadvantage in the pattern 
of economic alignments that appears to be emerging, we must be 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that may present 
itself for an improvement in our situation. This requirement 
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implies not so much the taking of any particular action at the 
present time as the adoption of a certain attitude of mind, 
expressing itself in the avoidance of rigid thinking on economic 
questions and the readiness to adapt to the altering conditions 
of a rapidly changing world. It is important, furthermore, that 
this attitude should not be limited to government, but should 
be shared by business, labour and the public in general. 
Needless to say, these objectives do not provide any dramatic 
answer to our economic problems, consisting as they do of little 
more than the pursuance of a liberal trade policy at home and 
abroad and the adoption and propagation of a flexible attitude of 
mind in economic matters. Nevertheless they comprise, it is 
submitted, the best feasible approach to the challenging years 
ahead of us. As such, they are of over-riding importance to 
the Canadian people, for the price of failure to prepare ourselves 
for the brave new world of the Twenty-First Century could well 
be very high indeed. It could take the form of two alternatives: 
gradual economic annihilation, or economic union, on the worst 
possible terms, with our neighbour to the south. 

























Problems of a Defence Policy 
for Canada 


RONALD S. RITCHIE* 


so many crucial questions into the field of consciousness of 

so many citizens as during the past few weeks and months. 
Both the attendant confusion and the growing clarification were 
mirrored in the June panel discussions on defence at the 
Institute’s annual conference, held this year at Saskatoon. 

The long months of uncertainty over the fate of Canada’s 
own Arrow, followed by painful decision and even more painful 
economic aftermath, focused the attention of Canadians on 
questions both of allied strategy in the defence of North America 
and of Canada’s status in the NATO alliance. Closely related 
questions have been posed by our participation in NORAD 
(North American Air Defense Command), with Canadians 
forced to remind themselves of the real distinctions between 
integration in an allied defence effort and absorption into the 
defence forces of an ally. The long indecision over the fate of 
the Arrow and the defence concept it represented is now suc- 
ceeded by growing uncertainty over the eventual fate of the 
Bomarc and of SAGE—a further forceful reminder that Canada’s 
decision on military hardware to be used on its soil and by its 
forces is no longer unilateral. Or, if unilateral, at least no 
longer Canadian. 

Nor have the questions of the past few months been limited 
to those arising out of the problems of North American defence. 
The once strong arm of NATO’s European defence forces repre- 


G so mat in peacetime have Canada’s defence problems forced 





* Mr. Ritchie is an economist now living in Toronto, and the author of 
NATO—The Economics of an Alliance. 
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sented by Canada’s air division is no longer such, equipped as it 
is with obsolescent sub-sonic Sabres and CF-100 interceptors 
when NATO’s present need is for supersonic aircraft with a 
strike-attack capacity. In his recent visit to Ottawa General 
Lauris Norstad, NATO Supreme Commander in Europe, is be- 
lieved to have stressed, too, the need for short-range, ground-to- 
ground nuclear armaments for the Canadian brigade which 
makes up our contribution to NATO ground forces in Europe. 

Like many other Canadians uneasily aware of fundamental 
implications behind these difficult decisions, taken and to be 
taken, members of the Institute’s defence panel at Saskatoon 
asked themselves a number of searching questions—dquestions 
about the real possibilities of meaningful defence and about its 
purposes, questions about Canada’s role in allied defence and 
in defence production, and questions about Canada’s scope for 
independence and effective influence both within and beyond 
NATO. Like many other Canadians, too, the panel members at 
Saskatoon faced, and occasionally tried to dodge, the possibility 
of certain unpalatable but unavoidable answers to these ques- 
tions. 

There was recognition at Saskatoon, if not unanimous ap- 
proval, of the fact that the defence strategy to which Canada 
is committed both in NATO and in North America is exclusively 
the strategy of the nuclear deterrent. The North American 
defence programme in which we are a partner is not directly 
the defence of centres of population and industrial strength in 
either Canada or the United States. It is directly and solely 
the defence of the United States nuclear deterrent, that is of 
the ability of the U.S. Strategic Air Command to retaliate with 
nuclear destruction of the U.S.S.R. in the event of Soviet attack. 
The population and economic resources of Canada and the 
United States are protected only indirectly, only to the point up 
to which the nuclear deterrent actually deters. 

Whether most Canadians realize that so far as the defence 
of Canada in any conventional sense is concerned, “the emperor 
has no clothes”, is uncertain. If they do not realize it, this may 
account for the general apathy towards Canada’s lack of any- 
thing like a civil defence programme. On the other hand, this 
apathy may be due simply to a complete hopelessness about any 
significant possibility of protection against hydrogen bomb 
attack. Whichever is the case, neither apathy nor hopelessness 
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can be entirely justified. The possibility of an effective pro- 
gramme for survival in the face of nuclear attack should not 
today be regarded as a closed question answered in the negative. 


The hard logic of the nuclear deterrent and of our entire 
dependence on it for such security as we have has certain 
inescapable conclusions. Given the present imbalance between 
Communist and free world strength in conventional armaments 
and forces, the West must maintain a nuclear deterrent. Not 
even additions to the strength of the West’s conventional forces 
sufficient to redress the balance with the Soviet’s would make 
the nuclear deterrent less vital. Adequate strength in non- 
nuclear armaments and forces might reduce the danger of 
nuclear war breaking out. It would not make the West any more 
willing to accept a nuclear imbalance favourable to the Soviet. 

The West must, therefore, maintain nuclear power sufficient 
to deter Soviet aggression. This requirement includes a means 
of delivery adequately protected against Soviet attack. For this 
purpose it must continue the technological race to match the 
Soviet both in the capabilities of its delivery systems and in the 
adequacy of its defences against nuclear attack. Slim as the 
possibilities might now seem for effective anti-missile defence, a 
huge breakthrough in this field by the wrong side in the cold 
war could turn today’s nuclear stalemate into tomorrow’s forced 
capitulation. 

In North American defence at this stage the paramount fact 
is that the retaliatory capability of the SAC must be protected. 
It must be protected against Soviet bombers and increasingly 
against intercontinental ballistic missiles. In either case, the 
route of attack for some time to come would be over Canada. 
The defence of SAC, and indirectly therefore of the whole of the 
West, begins over Canadian territory. Even if the whole security 
of the United States were not at stake, the costs of such defences 
—warning systems, interceptor aircraft and missiles, and ground 
control systems—are so great that Canada could not hope to 
play a solitary role on her own territory. Our participation in 
NORAD, the termination of the Arrow production programme, 
and the at least temporary joint undertaking with the United 
States to construct a Bomarc-SAGE complex on Canadian soil 
all reflect this basic fact. It had been reflected long before in 
U.S. construction and manning of the DEW Line. 
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Faced with such obdurate facts, there are some (including 
some who were at Saskatoon) who would renounce Canada’s part 
in defence of the nuclear deterrent and, with some deprecatory 
comment about the morality or value of nuclear defence, turn 
the equivalent energies and resources to some generally unques- 
tioned contribution towards long run peace, such as aid to under- 
developed peoples. This reaction seems strangely out of tune 
with both the Canadian tradition and Canada’s real interest. 
Canada cannot contract out of the cold war. Neither our critical 
concern for the values that are threatened nor our geographical 
position as the access avenue between the two principal antagon- 
ists permits it. Our concern must be, as it has been throughout 
the ten-year history of NATO, to play a responsible part and to 
maintain the necessary degree of independence to make our voice 
heard and respected within the alliance and beyond it. That this 
may be more difficult today than it appeared only a few years 
ago is, in part at least, because the realities are less disguised 
for us now than they were then. 


In Europe, too, Canada is committed through NATO to 
participation in the strategy of the nuclear deterrent. In 1951, 
at Lisbon, NATO military planners got agreement to a goal of 
96 divisions by 1954 to guard Western Europe against Soviet 
attack. In actual fact NATO’s Supreme Commander in Europe 
has never been able to order much more than two-thirds of the 
30 divisions which political and economic considerations finally 
sanctified as an acceptable goal. Even with tactical atomic arms 
with which they are now partly equipped, this means that the 
NATO forces in Europe are not adequate by themselves to stem 
a full-scale Soviet attack across the line of the Elbe. In NATO 
strategy for Europe, therefore, the nuclear deterrent as repre- 
sented by SAC is the essential element. 


For the Canadian taxpayer two questions are pertinent. If 
the NATO forces in Europe cannot really hold Western Europe 
against a significant Soviet attack, what is their value? Why 
not, for instance, simply depend on a combination of the nuclear 
deterrent and clear and repeated statements defining the kinds 
of aggression which will bring it into play? Secondly, whatever 
the value of NATO forces in Europe, what is the real necessity 
for a Canadian manpower contribution in light of the relatively 
small size of the one we have made and the relatively small 
manpower requirement of the total NATO force there? 
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The answer to the first question is largely determined by two 
of the fundamental difficulties of the strategy of the nuclear 
deterrent. The first is the problem of credibility and the second 
the problem of will. All-out thermonuclear war is, in today’s 
circumstances, suicidal for the power which invokes it. The 
power which uses the threat of thermonuclear retaliation as a 
deterrent cannot easily, therefore, sustain in the minds of its 
opponent belief that the deterrent will in fact be used. On the 
other hand, it may not easily sustain its own will to invoke the 
deterrent. 

In Western Europe this means that all ambiguities must be 
eliminated for both sides. There must not be room for the 
Soviets to feel that they can probe beyond a definite point with- 
out the certainty of all-out war. In the United States, on the 
other hand, there must not be the possibility of writing off small 
successive advances by the Soviets as being individually too 
insignificant to stake the survival of the nation on preventing 
them. Even without adequate strength to stem a full-scale 
Soviet attack by conventional forces, or conventional forces 
armed with tactical atomic weapons, the NATO forces in Europe, 
it can be argued, introduce more certainty on both scores. 
Their presence and the line they are prepared to defend by 
resistance define very clearly the point at which the Soviets 
would be risking all-out thermonuclear retaliation. At the same 
time, their presence and their power to resist can give the 
President of the United States at least a little time to assess 
the situation before the fateful button is pushed, time in which 
both sides can weigh each other’s intentions in the event of 
some more or less accidental initiation of hostilities. 

For this purpose the actual presence of American and 
Canadian troops in the NATO forces in Europe is not absolutely 
required. On the other hand, the presence of American forces 
does underline the determination of the United States and thereby 
reinforces the credibility of the threat of nuclear retaliation. It 
may even be considered to reinforce the will of the United States 
through its having given such substantial hostages to back up 
its pledge. From the standpoint of the unity and the strength 
of the alliance, the presence of American and Canadian forces 
is politically most important. Any attempt on Canada’s part 
to withdraw its forces would inevitably do serious damage to 
the whole fabric of the alliance. It would also seriously under- 
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cut the prestige and position of influence within the alliance 
which we have so laboriously built. 

Like many other Canadians, a number of members of the 
defence panel at Saskatoon were uneasy in the knowledge that 
Canada’s defence resources appear to have been channelled so 
exclusively into support of a strategy of nuclear deterrence. 
Granted the necessity for opposing the West’s threat of nuclear 
retaliation to the threat of thermonuclear attack with which the 
Soviets face the West, it is still painfully clear that the nuclear 
deterrent can be only a weapon of defence with little real meaning 
except where the stakes approach national survival. It is not 
a flexible instrument of power to be used in support of day-to-day 
diplomacy. This is the argument for the West building up 
adequate mobile conventional forces, forces which can be used 
quickly when necessary to prevent local skirmishes from becom- 
ing all-out thermonuclear war. If the West continues to leave 
itself with only the latter choice, it does so less because of 
economic limitations than because of political failure to face 
the question squarely and to give the electorates of the NATO 
countries courageous leadership. Canada could take a lead here 
which might be of value in the international community through 
the United Nations even if the rest of NATO did not respond. 
It would mean larger defence budgets but, as will be suggested 
below, these we can afford. It would mean provision of a trained 
force in Canada that could be quickly brought to bear in any 
part of the world where NATO or UN interests called for armed 
strength to bring local aggression or threats to the peace under 
control. 

Canada’s role in fighting strength is only one aspect of her 
role in allied defence. The size of her total defence effort in 
financial and economic terms and her role in derence production 
and defence research and development raise equally important 
questions. Today, Canada’s defence expenditures at $1.7 billion 
absorb only about five per cent. of her gross national product. 
The level of our defence expenditures has been essentially static 
since about 1952. At that time, out of a smaller gross national 
product, defence absorbed close to eight per cent. of our annual 
total production of goods and services. This story is paralleled 
by that of most of the other NATO partners. The combined 
defence expenditures of NATO countries reached a peak of $64 
billion in 1958 and since then have fluctuated usually slightly 
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below $60 billion. In the interval, of course, economies have 
grown and the economic strength of the Western European 
partners particularly has greatly increased relatively. It is not 
then economic limitations but political decision which has de- 
termined the size and the shape of NATO defences. 


The size of Canada’s contribution can be looked at from 
another point of view. At about five per cent. of gross national 
product, Canada’s defence expenditures are significantly less in 
relative terms than those of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and some other NATO members. On the other hand, 
our ability to carry defence expenditures should be relatively 
higher than that of any other member country except the United 
States because our level of per capita income is considerably 
higher than that of any of the European members of NATO. 
There is room, then, for Canada, measuring against either the 
size of the burden carried in 1952 and 1953 or against the size 
of the burden currently being carried by some of our allies, to 
increase the present level of our defence expenditures—provided 
there is a real purpose to be achieved. We can, in other words, 
afford larger conventional forces if the argument for them is 
valid. We can afford a substantial programme of training and 
preparation of physical facilities for survival in the face of 
thermonuclear attack, if there are any reasonable possibilities in 
this direction as a recent study by the Rand Corporation appears 
to suggest. Nor can it really be argued that substantial in- 
creases in our aid to underdeveloped countries through the 
Colombo Plan or otherwise can be obtained only at the expense 
of our existing level of defence expenditures. 

The whole question of Canada’s role in defence production, 
and in defence research and development, has been highlighted 
by the great debate over the Arrow. It has become obvious that 
a small country, even one as highly developed industrially as is 
Canada, cannot today develop and produce major items of defence 
hardware solely for the use of its own forces. Canada’s dilemma 
is really a NATO dilemma—the direct result of a NATO failure. 
It was realized early in the development of the alliance that for 
optimum results an integrated defence effort and integrated 
defence forces must be matched by an integration of the defence 
production programme of the members of NATO. Little progress 
has been made towards this objective and almost none is being 
made. The NATO partners have found it almost impossible to 
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achieve progress towards standardization of weapons, com- 
ponents, and techniques. With a few heartening exceptions, 
perhaps more in the past even than today, they have found it 
politically difficult to work out and effect plans for mutualized 
defence production. Often this objective has been defeated by 
the tight professionalism of the military, which in the United 
States has even prevented rational planning and expenditure for 
defence production within a single nation. The very successful 
infra-structure programme, Canada’s air training scheme for its 
allies, some aspects of the Canadian and American mutual aid 
programmes, and occasional programmes such as the Canadian 
production of Sabres for the German Air Force, are among the 
few examples of progress towards an objective which was once 
central to the conception of the NATO alliance. The infrastruc- 
ture programme, with its agreed ratios for sharing costs and 
its approach to economic allocation of production and construc- 
tion contracts for airfields, fuel pipelines, warning and com- 
munication systems, and general logistic support for the NATO 
forces in Europe, is a sadly smal] example of what might have 
been. 

For a country such as Canada with large industrial potential 
and aspirations, this particular lack of accomplishment by NATO 
is now proving a most serious matter. Until recently it has 
been a less intractable problem. Canada was able, for instance, 
to develop and produce the CF-100 interceptor and the Orenda 
engine. Neither of these was too uneconomic even on the scale 
of Canada’s own requirements and at one stage it was even 
possible to sell a few of the highly efficient Orenda engines to 
the United States for use in Sabres. Canada’s production of 
Sabres under license for its own use was rounded out by some 
mutual aid contributions and some sales. Canada was able to 
put together and to support an efficient complex of technical 
skills and facilities in the aviation and electronics fields even 
without a mutualized defence production programme, which 
would almost certainly have given her substantially increased 
opportunities in these fields. The fate of the Arrow demon- 
strates that research, developmental and production costs have 
now reached such astronomic proportions that this is no longer 
feasible for a country of Canada’s size in the case of the most 
significant defence items. 

With NATO having failed on this score, and with production 
for North American defence having become so much more im- 
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portant, it is essential for Canada to press the United States for 
mutualized defence production arrangements. This has been 
done but there are few results to encourage optimism. Recently 
the Eisenhower Administration has taken a courageous step. 
Despite the threat of strong political opposition in Congress and 
at the grassroots level, it has recognized Canada’s claim for 
genuine economic co-operation in the defence of North America 
by waiving the provisions of the Buy American Act to permit 
the placing in Canada of both prime contracts and sub-contracts 
for defence production for the United States forces. This waiver 
extends both to equipment to be deployed in Canada and to 
numerous listed items of “mutual interest”. In theory this 
means that Canadian industry can compete on an even basis for 
contracts to produce many items for the United States armed 
forces and for sub-contracts for such production. In addition, 
Canadian industry may compete for contracts for items not 
listed as being of “mutual interest’’ but in this case the relevant 
rates of duty must be added to Canadian prices for comparison 
with competitive bids. 

Important as this action and the acknowledgement it repre- 
sents are, Canada would be unwise to count greatly on results 
from it. The struggle for contracts with the United States 
forces is not a simple nor an inexpensive undertaking, even less 
so when the habits of a multitude of procurement officers give 
a built-in bias in favour of domestic contractors. With defence 
production being cut back somewhat in the United States and 
unemployment still a problem in some areas, there is unlikely 
to be a completely impartial attitude towards Canadian bids. 
Nor in this field of items with high obsolescent rates and high 
development costs can it be assumed that Canadian industry will 
find it easy to be competitive. Unless the Canadian Government 
continuously applies pressures and unless it is prepared itself to 
subsidize development expenses, it seems highly unlikely that 
Canadian industry will qualify for significant development con- 
tracts for new types of equipment. Development contracts give 
their holders an edge not only in experience and knowledge but 
also in subsequent production costs because of the large write- 
offs of development costs usually involved. 

It is often pointed out in discussions of this subject that, on 
balance, the United States has spent more on defence production 
purchases in Canada than has Canada in the United States. 
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This is much less significant than the fact that the level of 
expenditures on both sides has been much less than any genuine 
approach towards a mutualized programme would have brought 
about. It is much less significant, too, than the fact that over 
the years the purchase of equipment developed in Canada has 
been refused by the United States armed forces even when on 
grounds of performance and cost such purchases would have 
been amply justified. Could not even the Arrow or some 
equivalent of it, by early enough agreement, have been developed 
and produced in Canada not just for the RCAF but for NORAD? 
There seems nothing in the results so far achieved by the 
Canadian Government in bargaining with the United States to 
warrant greater optimism for the future. 

It may be argued by some (as it was at Saskatoon) that 
undue emphasis on this phase of the defence effort is misplaced, 
that, beyond an inevitable concern with the balance-of-payments 
implications of its defence equipment needs, Canada should not 
be concerned with building up industrial resources for producing 
supersonic aircraft, missiles, anti-missiles, warning systems and 
their components. The answer one gives to this point of view 
can be conceived in narrowly economic terms or in broader 
political terms. In economic terms Canada aspires to growing 
industrial diversity and strength. It aspires, too, to offering 
opportunities for the development of technical and research skills 
upon which the strength of any industrialized economy more and 
more depends. Whatever one feels should be the case, it is a 
fact that the impetus and the opportunity for much of this 
development in North America today lies in defence oriented 
or supported activity. The by-product of such defence pro- 
grammes can be skills, knowledge, techniques, and facilities 
turned to peacetime uses which strengthen the economy as a 
whole in productivity and in the world market competition to 
which we are subjected internally and externally. If Canada 
is to pay its share of the allied defence effort and of integrated 
North American defence, there is every reason why it should 
seek to ensure that the Canadian economy receives advantages 
from the costs incurred at least comparable relatively to those 
which the economy of the United States receives. 

There is, however, an important political facet to the question. 
Canada is a small nation living in the shadow of a colossus with 
whom it is essential to co-operate but against whom it is a funda- 
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mental necessity of national existence to maintain independence. 
Canada is also a small nation in the community of nations, which, 
through a combination of economic good fortune and of good 
will mixed with wisdom, has achieved for itself a position of 
international respect and influence far greater than its real size 
would warrant. In its own interests and in the interests of what 
it wishes to stand for in the international community, Canada 
cannot afford to allow this stature to be diminished. Neither 
in North America nor in the broader community of nations can 
Canada sustain the stature it has achieved if it becomes in 
defence terms simply a dependent satellite of the United States. 
Nor can it do so if by default it allows the Canadian economy 
to fall behind in the general international progress towards a 
new and more highly involved industrial economy, supported by 
new knowledge, new skills, and new technology. 

The growing importance of North American defence and the 
exclusion of most questions of North American defence from the 
councils of NATO now make it much more difficult for Canada to 
protect its ability to exercise a significant and independent in- 
fluence. On the other hand, the United States is keenly con- 
cerned, and has been throughout the postwar period, to carry 
its partners with it rather than to dominate and to over-ride 
them. In its own interests Canada must do everything it can 
to reinforce this basic motive of American foreign policy. The 
wisdom of Canada’s defence policy, both in terms of forces and 
of defence production, must in the final analysis be judged by 
its contribution towards sustaining Canada’s scope for inde- 
pendence and effective influence in the community of nations. 
Our defence policy in some respects must be less concerned with 
a futile effort to guarantee Canada’s security from attack than 
it is to contribute to Canada’s security in a broader sense. 





“The Expanding Commonwealth”: 
A Personal Impression 
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ten years ago, the most striking thing about it is the 

extraordinarily increased complexity of the subject. The 
unifying factors have grown fewer and weaker, the divisive 
factors more numerous and stronger. 

Ten years ago, there was the crown: every Commonwealth 
country was a monarchy under a single king. Now, though the 
Queen is still “Head of the Commonwealth’’, she has completely 
disappeared from the government of three of the ten member- 
states: two are republics and a third is an elective monarchy 
under a sovereign of its own choosing. Three other member- 
states have declared their intention of becoming republics. Only 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand retain 
the old monarchy as a permanent feature of their government. 

Ten years ago, there was parliament: every Commonwealth 
country had one. Now one of them is a military dictatorship 
and in two others the institution has been seriously eroded. 

Ten years ago, there was the rule of law: every Common- 
wealth country subscribed to it. Now it has disappeared in one, 
is seriously threatened in another and is fighting for its life in 
a third. 

Ten years ago, there was democracy: every Commonwealth 
country at least professed to believe in it. Now it is gone from 
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one and seems to be going from two more (in one of which it 
never did extend to the bulk of the population). 

So the common political and social institutions which used 
to hold us together are unquestionably fewer and weaker, less 
“common”, 

What of the “common ideology” which it used to be said 
united us? All the member-states are firmly anti-communist 
internally and most of them externally also. But two or three 
are definitely neutralist, though events in Tibet may have begun 
to shake their leaders’ “Left Book Club” attitude towards 
Russia and China. 

Trade still helps tu bind most of the members together. So 
does sterling. But trade is now a minor tie for Canada and 
sterling actually a divisive factor. 

Then there is the Colombo Plan, but that is not wholly Com- 
monwealth. 

On the other hand, there are such obvious divisive factors, 
growing steadily stronger, as South Africa’s attitude towards 
Asians and its own coloured African people. True, South 
Africa’s attitude towards Ghana has been, as far as I know, 
correct and even friendly but, as black Africa outside the Union 
gets its freedom, the position of black Africans in the Union 
is bound to be a source of trouble between that country and the 
black or multi-racial African states in the Commonwealth or out 
of it. 

Then there is the fact, disturbing to all tidy-minded people, 
that we have not even tried to set up any machinery for settling 
disputes between member-states—so that the Kashmir dispute, 
for example, drags on year after year with no end in sight. 


Nor have we even tried to work out any procedure for admit- 
ting new members of expelling old ones. For all practical pur- 
poses, the United Kingdom and the prospective new member 
concerned decide between them the terms of the new member’s 
freedom and its association with the Commonwealth. If the 
new state wants to get out, it can; if it wants to stay in, it stays 
and the rest of us accept the fait accompli. Fortunately, we 
all want to see an expanding, not a contracting, Commonwealth 
and there is no obvious way in which the admission of any new 
member can harm us; so if a new state, formerly part of the 
dependent Empire, wants to come in, “it pleases ’ee and it don’t 
’urt Oi.” Fortunately, too, perhaps, no state which has never 
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been part of the dependent Empire has asked to come in. If it 
did, no one knows what would happen. No one even knows 
whom it would apply to—presumably to the United Kingdom as 
senior member of the club. Presumably, also, the rest of us 
would be consulted, as we were about India’s staying in when 
she became a republic. But what would happen if one or more 
of us jibbed, nobody knows or can even guess. 

As for getting out, that is easy if it is merely a question of 
a member wanting to leave. It has only to say so. Two have 
done it already; and to one of them, Ireland, Canada at least 
extends the curious concesion of not considering it officially a 
“foreign” country. Ireland is not part of the Commonwealth 
but, under Canadian law, it is, like the Commonwealth countries, 
not “foreign” and its citizens, like those of Commonwealth 
countries, are not “foreigners.” 

But what would happen if a member of the Commonwealth 
wanted to stay in and one or more of the rest of us wanted to 
put it out? Again, nobody has the slightest idea. Nobody 
even knows where the demand for expulsion would be addressed. 
Presumably, some member would bring it up at one of the Con- 
ferences of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. But what would 
happen then? The question is not very likely to arise for it is 
hard to see what good expelling any member would do to the rest 
or to the world. What is rather more likely is a declaration by 
one or more members that “If that chap stays in, I go.” 

Perhaps the reason we seldom even think of these things is 
that we have all inherited or acquired by long association the 
English disinclination to cross bridges before we come to them 
and the English confidence that when a specific problem arises 
we shall be able to work out a specific solution by “the exercise 
of the commonplace quality of common sense” and that that 
solution will serve as a useful precedent. This English habit of 
mind may be one of the main things that still unite us all. 

For in some queer, intangible way we still are united. We 
still feel that we belong together. We still feel that we are 
different from people outside the Commonwealth and that, 
different as we are from each other, we are not “foreigners” to 
each other. We can quarrel, even quarrel bitterly, and for 
decades on end, but we do not go to war with each other. We 
go on meeting, we go on talking, we go on working together in 
the multitude of Commonwealth institutions, governmental and 
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private, which still exist. The Commonwealth means more to 
some of us than to others and some things about it bulk larger 
to some of us than to others: to some, mainly preferred markets; 
to some, a more easily-tapped source of capital; to some, a 
counterpoise to the United States; to all, probably, “independence 
plus.” Each of us carries more weight internationally because 
we belong. And this is not just because foreigners are behind 
the times and still tend to think of us all as possessions of the 
United Kingdom (though that superannuated idea probably plays 
a part, for good and ill, even now). It is also because our 
association cuts across the divisions of the cold war, of white and 
coloured, of haves and have-nots, and because all our governments 
are better informed and less likely to act at cross-purposes 
needlessly since they are all constantly in close touch with each 
other in their own capitals, in foreign capitals and at the United 
Nations. All of us feel we have nothing to lose by staying in 
the Commonwealth and perhaps something, perhaps a great deal, 
to gain. (The Burmese and Indonesians often say we have.) 

So the expanding Commonwealth is something more than the 
ghost of the deceased British Empire sitting partly crowned 
upon the grave thereof. It lives. It works. It is expanding. 
Within a very few years, it will probably have two or three new 
members: Nigeria, the West Indies and the Central African 
Federation. 

But can it last? If the United Kingdom is forced into the 
European Common Market, what becomes of what is left of 
Imperial Preference? As the new states, all desperately in need 
of capital, come in, what happens to the help they have been 
getting, as colonies, from the British Treasury? Is Britain 
being asked to go but leave her cheque book? Can she? As 
British judges and civil servants leave, will the traditions of 
British law and administration survive? Will the rest of the 
Commonwealth stand ready to fill the capital and technical assist- 
ance voids left by British withdrawal? Will the new members 
take our help on terms we consider satisfactory? Can we afford 
to let them have enough of our experts to do the job? Can we 
afford not to? Will the Central African Federation want to stay 
in the Commonwealth or will its apparently more and more 
apartheid-minded members want to do a Boston tea-party? Will 
Britain keep her open-door immigration policy for West Indians 
and other coloured people of the Commonwealth? Will Canada 
relax her restrictions on the immigration of coloured people? 
What about Australia and New Zealand? 
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The industrially underdeveloped members of the Common- 
wealth are for the most part making massive efforts to raise their 
standard of living and to do it without going communist. But 
they are also for the most part massively poor and must have 
massive help from outside if they are to succeed. Are the rest 
of us ready to pay more taxes, enough more taxes to provide 
that help? Have we really thought out the consequences for 
our own security if we are not? Our real (constant dollar) ex- 
penditure on defence is smaller than it was a few years ago. We 
could use the difference this way. Will we? 

Much of the unity we now have comes from the fact of a 
common language and a common education among the rulers 
and administrators of the various member-states. Some of this 
is bound to disappear. Britain simply cannot provide the neces- 
sary number of university “places” for the myriad of adminis- 
trators (and teachers) the new countries need. Are the rest of 
us prepared to shoulder a share of the task: ready to open our 
universities, ready to foster regular, systematic exchanges of 
teachers, artists, business and labour leaders, and so on? Are 
we ready and able to give Commonwealth students a year or two 
of practical experience here after they have finished their 
courses? How do we deal with the possibility that they may 
like us too well and want to stay here instead of going home, thus 
defeating much of the purpose of our efforts? 

Such are the facts, the problems and some of the lines of 
solution the Round Table considered. The Commonwealth is a 
historical accident in the sense that no one deliberately set out 
to create it. It was not built by taking that kind of thought. 
It grew in response to a series of specific challenges. It now 
rests largely upon habits of association built up in very different 
circumstances. It “functions by disregarding the issues which 
divide its members.” Its chief asset is good will, a rather rare 
commodity in the modern world. Its continued existence offers 
one of the best hopes of increasing good will. But if it is to 
maintain itself and save others by its exertion and example, 
perhaps the days of its automatic, unplanned development are 
over. Perhaps it must now begin to take thought, to plan, not 
through some central authority, not even by simple or elaborate 
majorities, but by each member individually taking thought in 
consultation with the others and acting individually, working 
together when they can, by something close to the Quaker 
“sense of the meeting.” 




































Book Reviews 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, Vol. VI: 1949-1950. By W. E. C. 
Harrison. (Toronto: Oxford University Press. vii, 374pp. 
$4.00.) 


This book was to have been reviewed by the late Professor 
Brebner. Unfortunately, the assignment was unfinished at his 
death, and the review has therefore regrettably been delayed. 
No one will regret, more than does the present reviewer, that 
the Journal has been deprived in this instance of the benefits 
of the knowledge and judgement for which Professor Brebner 
was so well known. 

Every biennium since World War II has had its tensions and 
alarms—none more so than the years 1949-50. From the 
defence crisis in Western Europe marked by the Berlin blockade, 
through the summer of 1949 with the explosion of Russia’s first 
atom bomb, to the rearming of Western Germany and the Korean 
War, traced here to the cease-fire negotiations in 1951, these 
years are crowded with events and developments which make 
them a kind of watershed in the postwar period. 

Canada, like every other nation, had to make her own adjust- 
ments to the irresistable shifting of balances in the world scene, 
and the process was neither simple nor easy. There were, it is 
true, familiar landmarks in areas of interest and patterns of 
policy. Canada’s primary concerns were still with Britain and 
the United States, with the paramount and endless problem of 
3ritish-American co-operation, with the United Nations as an 
instrument of internationalism, and with the strategic signifi- 
eance of the North Atlantic and Western Europe. But there 
were new and startling developments: NATO, the unprece- 
dented if welcome, bridge of the Atlantic; the changing Common- 
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wealth, now overwhelmingly Asian in population and with a new 
republican formula; and, above all, the vast and uncalculable 
effects of nuclear fission, and of the Communist triumph in China. 
China, indeed, was a new and puzzling area in Canadian calcula- 
tions, but Israel, the Arab World, and the Near East were also 
looming above the horizon. In all these baffling changes, Canada 
found herself, not in the “Middle-Power” position of her war- 
time partnership with its understandable if heavy obligations, 
but in the much more frustrating position of a small power 
meshed into the ruthless complications of a world threatened 
with polarization. Of this development, the increasing problems 
of Canadian-American relations were only one evidence. 

Professor Harrison in nine carefully documented chapters has 
traced in considerable detail not only the reactions of Canadian 
policy, but much of the background lying behind them. It has 
not been his intention to probe the intriguing general questions 
lying behind the record, such as the bases of the practically 
unanimous support given by the Canadian peoples to the 
important decisions of this period, or the nature of Canada’s 
role in the international scene. That Canada had a distinctive 
role, much of it behind the scenes, there can be no question. 
Canada, said Mr. St. Laurent in 1949 (page 108), exerted an 
influence far out of proportion to her population; and anyone 
familiar in any degree with the influence of Lester Pearson at 
the United Nations, for example, will support this judgement. 
But documentation and proof are not readily available, and 
certainly not in the official records. Perhaps, indeed, the story 
of such a role can never fully be told. 

Professor Harrison’s record and analysis of these years is a 
useful one, and adds to the value of this series, now so well 


established. 


Department of History, GEORGE W. BROWN 
University of Toronto 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. Problems of War- 
time Co-operation and Post-War Change, 1939-1952. By 
Nicholas Mansergh. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford, xvi, 469pp. 
$9.50.) 


For the nations of the Commonwealth, individually and 
collectively, the Second World War was the most searching test 
to which they have ever been subjected. There were many in 
those dark months before September, 1939, who seriously doubted 
their ability to meet that test. They did not question the 
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loyalty of the Dominions, nor their willingness to assume the 
burdens and responsibilities which war would impose upon them. 
But they did not share the confidence of Lord Balfour and his 
associates in 1926, that complete autonomy in external affairs 
would not impair the unity of the association and would not 
prevent effective co-operation when that was required. The 
experience of the 1930’s, and not least the almost negative 
results of the last Imperial Conference, seemed to confirm their 
doubts. How false or misleading was that appraisal of the 
situation is revealed in Professor Mansergh’s lucid and detailed 
account of how the crisis was met, and the instruments of co- 
operation devised to deal with each emergency as it arose. 

The narrative proceeds naturally from the author’s earlier 
volume on Problems of External Policy. The danger in 1939, 
as it is here analysed, was not the lack of unity. Indeed the 
members of the Commonwealth were never more united; but 
their agreement was on a “policy of concession that came 
perilously close to being a negation of all policy.” They were 
however, fully aware of the danger, and not so unprepared to 
meet it as is sometimes supposed. “Within the Common- 
wealth”, says Professor Mansergh, “there was not only a will 
to co-operate, but effective means of co-operation, developed and 
agreed upon long before the outbreak of war. When the struggle 
began there was a desire in some quarters to advert to the 
methods adopted during the previous war, and to establish some 
central institution, such as the Imperial War Cabinet. The pro- 
posal was strongly supported by the leaders of both parties in 
Australia. But it was not approved either by Mr. King or by 
General Smuts. More flexible, and, as most Commonwealth 
leaders believed, more effective means of co-operation were now 
possible; and while the prime ministers of the United Kingdom, 
both before and after June, 1940, professed an open mind on the 
subject, they showed little enthusiasm for the project. 

This story of war-time co-operation, presented in the form 
of a chronological narrative, with evidence drawn from all parts 
of the Commonwealth, comprises the first part of the book. It 
is remarkable for two things: the wealth of detailed evidence 
that is already available, and the admirable balance that has 
been preserved in fitting each segment of this complex record 
into the narrative. Professor Mansergh’s judgments are always 
cool and detached, nowhere more so than in his account of the 
serious disagreement between the governments of Great Britain 
and Australia after Japan’s entry into the war. The story has 
been told, perhaps a little too narrowly from one point of view, 
in Mr. Churchill’s history. Some commentaries in this volume 
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are worth reflecting upon. The criticism of Mr. Churchill’s 
attitude towards Eire is at times more trenchant. 

The second part of the book records the changes in the 
structure and general character of the Commonwealth that re- 
sulted from or followed the war. The central theme is the 
establishment of the Asian dominions and their place and in- 
fluence in the new Commonwealth. A great deal has been 
written, and more will be written on this subject; but nowhere 
will there be found a clearer or more objective analysis than 
in the two chapters which Professor Mansergh gives to it. Unlike 
many writers, he refrains from assigning responsibility for the 
partition of India; but he observes more than once that the 
record from 1939 onward reflects no great credit on British 
statemanship. The closing chapters survey the part played by 
the members of the Commonwealth in the work of the United 
Nations and the regional organizations that have been created 
since 1945. The striking fact, illustrated in particular by 
reference to Canadian policy, is the tremendous change that has 
taken place since the war. 

This is presumably the final volume of the Survey. It is a 
fitting close to a series of great books. Future investigation will 
no doubt add something to Professor Mansergh’s account; but 
within the limits of the evidence now available this is as near 
to being definitive as can reasonably be expected. At least it is 
safe to predict that this generation is not likely to see a better 
book on this momentous chapter of Commonwealth history. 


University of Toronto D. J. MCDOUGALL 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE. By J. A. Corry. 
1958. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of Internationa’ Affairs. 
v, 102pp. $1.25, $1.00 to members.) 


This is a very stimulating little book on a topic the signific- 
ance of which can hardly be exaggerated. In its aim and scope 
it is comparable to George Kennan’s Reith Lectures, published 
as Russia, the Atom, and the West, and should be read by all 
students of international affairs, as well as by all who make 
important decisions affecting the West’s relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 

In his discussion of Soviet foreign policies Professor Corry 
pays attention to the role of Marxist ideology, and to the relation- 
ships of these policies with domestic ones. In both respects he 
shows a deep grasp of the complex subject-matter and makes 
many cogent and penetrating suggestions. This is particularly 
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true of his analysis of Soviet policies since the death of Stalin: 
Professor Corry displays knowledge and insight here which are 
the more remarkable for a scholar who could not use original 
Soviet sources. 

Some critical comments will be evoked by this book, for ex- 
ample, the author’s treatment of the German question, of the 
Suez episode, of peaceful co-existence, of some technological and 
military matters. This, however, is inevitable in a work dealing 
with a problem so complex and controversial as the relationship 
between the Western powers and the Soviet Union. 

Professor Corry’s thesis is that “the basic aim of the Soviet 
leaders is security of the Soviet Union by increasing its strength 
and weakening its potential enemies.” (p. 70.) However, he 
realizes that the nature of the Soviet regime enables it to effect 
profound changes in policies in the pursuit of this goal, and as 
a careful and thoughtful observer he warns that unless the West 
can “achieve within itself the necessary unity by negotiation 
and agreement, leadership will clearly fall to the Soviet Union 
whose technique for these matters is force and power. What is 
at stake now is not so much our capacity to maintain a com- 
bination against a military threat as our ability to concert 
together wise economic and political policies which will preserve 
the strength of the West and provide a focus for rallying the 
uncommitted nations of the world. If we cannot do this, we 
shall lose all command of events without the aid of hydrogen 
bombs.” (p. 101.) 


McMaster University D. NOVAK. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. By Ruth B. 
Russell, assisted by Jeannette E. Muthur. 1958. (Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern. xviii, 1140pp. $12.50.) 


This is a complete and well-documented account of the events 
leading up to the signing of the United Nations Charter. Its 
great length (966 pages of text, plus 103 pages of appendixes) 
and its intimate detail prevent it from being a book to be read 
by even the most conscientious general reader. Rather it must 
serve as a reference work: the fate of most “definitive studies.” 
However it is a well-written, fair and balanced presentation. 
The authors caution the reader that the story is told from the 
point of view of the executive branch of the United States 
government. This means only that it is the source of most of 
the research material used, and no evident bias creeps in on that 
account. 

The story begins in the early years of war with the failure 
of the League and the plans for a new international organization 
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growing out of Anglo-American co-operation. The efforts of 
Roosevelt and his subordinates to enlist the support of Congress 
and the electorate for international involvement after the war 
are outlined. Certain American shortcomings during the war 
are demonstrated. Their tendency to bend over backwards to 
secure tripartite unity despite the hard-faced realism and 
aggressiveness of the Russians makes the Americans of that 
day seem naive. Their emphasis on rather vague moral promises 
rather than the hard facts of power and national interest comes 
through clearly. This separation of military from political issues 
led to disjointed and even inconsistent policies that could not 
possibly succeed. The situation was made even more difficult 
by Roosevelt’s penchant for informal operating methods which 
made any closer consideration of policy extremely difficult, and 
introduced a vagueness to understandings between the powers 
that could easily be distorted by parties seeking their own 
advantage. 

The Americans appear to have had their doubts and suspicions 
of their allies—but they held these indiscriminately. As a 
result, British desires to forestall Russian expansionism were 
viewed as manifestations of “British imperialism,” and got little 
support from the Americans. Roosevelt wished to prevent a 
breach of allied unity at all costs, and to avoid involvement in 
overseas affairs after the war which the American people would 
probably not support. Accordingly he was inclined to acquiesce 
after only perfunctory protest to the Russian annexation of the 
Baltic states and domination of Poland and the Balkans. Tru- 
man’s reaction to the “crashing” of the San Francisco conference 
by Ukrainian and White Russian delegates was simply: “The 
world cannot afford to let the co-operative spirit of the Allies in 
this war disintegrate.” Such a posture was bound to be taken 
advantage of. The weak military and diplomatic policy of the 
United States at the time was, however, not carried out blindly. 
It is made clear that Congressional and public demands to “bring 
the boys home” and pull out of Europe left the administration 
in a vulnerable position. Also the sympathetic attitude to Rus- 
sia and her problems led to a tolerance of her excesses by both 
the administration and the American people. 

The authors examine the wordy documents relating to the 
new international organization carefully and fully. This has the 
effect of wearying the reader with platitudes. The account shows 
up the anaesthetic effects of these hopeful generalities on the 
principals, especially the American ones. The reader, however, 
would prefer more analysis to so much first-hand experience. 
This may be an unfair criticism if the authors sought to produce 
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a reference work, rather than one to be read through. The 
book clears up many popular misconceptions, and will be handy 
in settling many an argument. For instance they show that 
the veto in the Security Council was the price that had to be paid 
to have the UN. The great powers demanded it for their own 
protection—and it was not just an example of naiveté or 
credulity. There are hundreds of other points elucidated by 
this valuable book which will find a place on the shelves of many 
an expert on international affairs. 


Queen’s University HuGH G. THORBURN 


AGGRESSION AND WORLD ORDER. By Julius Stone. 1958. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. xiv, 226pp. 
$5.00. ) 


Julius Stone is generally accepted as one of the half dozen 
great international law jurists of the present era. His present 
work reflects, also, his other area of professional expertise— 
philosophy of law, for it is written in the best traditions of 
American sociological jurisprudence as first developed by Stone’s 
great teacher, Roscoe Pound, and further refined in Stone’s own 
monumental The Province and Function of Law which helped 
to revolutionize the teaching of law in the Commonwealth count- 
ries when it first appeared more than a decade ago. With his 
specialized background in the social sciences as well as in law, 
Stone understands more fully than most jurists the extent to 
which positive law rules are rooted in political, social, and 
economic conditions, and the extent to which those same con- 
ditions control the further elaboration and, even more, the con- 
crete application, of the positive law rules. The keynote of 
Stone’s approach, then, is a cautious pragmatism which is in the 
full stream of sociological jurisprudence. It is for this reason 
that, in the present short monograph study, he is led reluctantly 
to conclude that a workable international law definition of “ag- 
gression” is neither possible nor desirable. Professor Stone 
argues that the United Nations Charter may be construed to 
permit recourse to force in instances other than cases of self- 
defence or action under the express authority of the United 
Nations; he suggests, in any case, that the legal renunciation 
of force must be predicated upon the establishment of an 
effective means of enforcing justice among nations; and he 
seems to fear, in this regard, that very little justice can be 
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expected from a United Nations that is dominated, as the 
General Assembly, for example, presently is, by political and 
regional bloc voting practices. Professor Stone has given us 
a masterly account of the past history of efforts to formulate 
a politically acceptable legal definition of “aggression”, noting 
that the framers of the United Nations Charter sought to 
profit from League of Nations failures in permitting, by Article 
39 of the Charter, the immediate intervention of the Security 
Council to arrest hostilities without reference to the substance 
of the controversy or the legitimacy of the acts threatening the 
peace. The current interest, at the international level, in securing 
a legal definition of “aggression” has undoubtedly stemmed from 
the attempts to circumvent the veto in the Security Council 
through such devices as the Uniting-for-Peace resolutions in 
the General Assembly. Professor Stone, whose past writings 
show that he is not a foe of legal codification as such but simply 
aware of the major dilemmas inherent in it and that it can 
never be a universal panacea for political ills, sounds a timely 
warning against introducing a further element of rigidity and 
inflexibility into international law doctrine, and reminds us once 
more of the delusion of believing that international conflicts 
can be resolved finally by prescribing another verbal formula 
without attempting to remove underlying causes of tension. 


Faculty of Law, EDWARD MCWHINNEY 
University of Toronto 


LAW, POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES, Jnternational Con- 
ciliation, No. 516 January 1958. By Lincoln Bloomfield. 
(New York: Columbia. 257-316p. 25 cents.) 


Mr. Bloomfield served in the State Department for a number 
of years, latterly as Special Assistant for Policy Planning to 
the Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, 
and is now on the staff of the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He is concerned with 
the possible role of law in the settlement of international con- 
flicts, and for these purposes has made a survey of the historical 
record of international arbitration and of judicial settlement, 
focussing especially on the work of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and of its successor the International Court of 
Justice. Such an analysis indicates, quite clearly, the largely 
peripheral character, under present conditions, of the World 
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Court as a norm-making agency in relation to international law. 
For one thing, major political disputes that involve great power 
conflicts never seem to reach the World Court, but are settled, 
if at all, by other means—by special agreement or compromise, 
“Summit” meetings, or faute de mieux by “direct action.” And 
the Court itself has been hampered in its work by failure to 
agree on what is “legal’’ and what is “political” for purposes 
of criteria for the determination of disputes. Experience with 
judicial review in the municipal law jurisprudence of a number of 
countries suggests that, in public law, such a distinction is either 
impossible or else one only of degree; but courts like the United 
States Supreme Court are in a position to command fairly 
general acceptance and respect, even for their more overtly 
“political” decisions, because there is a large back-log of public 
acquiescence in and support for the work of the court and 
because the Executive arm of government can normally be 
relied on to apply sanctions to ensure enforcement of the court’s 
decisions. Lacking these supports, however, the World Court 
must perforce apply a philosophy of judicial self-restraint or 
else risk having itself defied, with consequent damage to pres- 
tige. Albania still refuses to pay the monetary judgment that the 
World Court assessed against it in its dispute with the United 
Kingdom in the Corfu Channel case; while even the Court’s judg- 
ment in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case a dispute of a 
relatively low order of magnitude and involving two countries 
that were old friends, has been sharply criticized by British 
writers for the “political” flavour of the majority opinions. 


Faculty of Law, EDWARD MCWHINNEY 

University of Toronto 

YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1949. 
1956. (Toronto: Ryerson. vi, 312pp. $3.00.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1950. 
Volume I. 1957. (Toronto: Ryerson. ix, 342pp. $3.50.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1950. 
Volume II. 1957. (Toronto: Ryerson. iii, 385pp. $4.00.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1951. 
Volume I. 1957. (Toronto: Ryerson. 450pp. $4.50.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1951. 
Volume II. 1957. (Toronto: Ryerson. iii, 146pp. $1.50.) 
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YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1956. 
Volume I. 1957. (Toronto: Ryerson 1. 291pp.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1956. 
Volume II. 1957. (New York: United Nations. Toronto: 
Ryerson. iii, 303pp.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1957. 
Volume I. 1957. (New York: United Nations. Toronto: 
Ryerson. viii, 232pp. $2.50.) 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 1957. 
Volume II. 1958. (New York: United Nations. Toronto: 
Ryerson. 147pp. $1.75.) 


The General Assembly of the United Nations, by resolution 
passed on November 21st, 1947, pursuant to Article 13(1) (a) 
of the United Nations Charter which stipulates that the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of encouraging the progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its codification, established a permanent body, 
to be known as the International Law Commission and, in the 
terms of the General Assembly’s resolution, to be “composed of 
persons of recognizea competence in international law and rep- 
resenting as a whole the chief forms of civilization and the basic 
legal systems of the World”. The Commission’s members are 
elected by the General Assembly from a list of candidates 
nominated by the governments of the member-states of the 
United Nations, and it is expressly provided that no two mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be nationals of the same state. 
The actual elections of members of the Commission, while neces- 
sarily subject to political and power bloc pressures, in common 
with other United Nations activities, have nevertheless tended 
to proceed on the basis of a high level of technical expertise in 
international law. The members of the Commission, on the 
whole, have been hard-working and enthusiastic: some of the 
Commission’s critics have even suggested that the Commission 
has been too enthusiastic and that the sparse success that it 
has had in having its ideas and recommendations adopted by the 
General Assembly is due to the haste with which it has proceeded 
with its spade work, and the overly-ambitious, liberal way in 
which it has interpreted its own functions. Nevertheless, the 
Commission’s reports, as submitted to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, and now being published, are valuable col- 
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lections of source materials on a wide range of subjects of inter- 
national law, while the actual opinions and recommendations of 
the members of the Commission will undoubtedly shape the course 
of international law doctrines as developed by the professors and 
textwriters, even if, at the moment, unlikely to lead to any large- 
scale legislation by the General Assembly and other political 
organs. 


Faculty of Law, EDWARD MCWHINNEY 
University of Toronto 


INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA. Its Legal and Diplomatic Con- 
trol. By L. John Martin. 1958. (Toronto: Thomas Allen. 
vii, 284pp. $6.25.) 


This well-documented book, by a journalist who has taught 
at several American universities, is a recent addition to the 
growing literature on international propaganda. It is largely 
devoted to detailed description and analysis of the various de- 
fences adopted by states against what is considered undesirable 
propaganda. There is also an account of the propaganda agencies 
of the United States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain. 

Dr. Martin’s work is a useful reminder of the importance 
attached to propaganda in the modern world. States, regardless 
of size, budget or the ideology of their rulers, sponsor at least 
a modicum of propaganda outside their own frontiers. The 
same zeal is noticeable in frequent attempts to ward off undesir- 
able propaganda. Even the most stable governments in the 
West have at times feared the impact of international propa- 
ganda and tried to have a respite from it. Successive attempts 
at solving this satisfactorily through diplomatic channels have 
failed, and municipal laws of states have been found more 
reliable. One of the merits of Dr. Martin’s book is that it shows 
the extent of legislation in this field, and the lengths to which 
many governments are prepared to go to defend themselves from 
what he calls “the darts of international propaganda.” In the 
circumstances he finds it “inconceivable that international law 
will ever control propaganda ... so long as the sovereignty of 
states is recognized.”’ His view that “the control of propaganda 
will remain in the municipal laws of states and the bargaining 
power of diplomacy” will no doubt be shared by most readers 
of this comprehensive study of a rather neglected aspect of the 


subject. 
University of Manitoba IVAN AVAKUMOVIC 
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THE HousE WITHOUT WINDOWS. France Selects a President. 
By Constantin Melnik and Nathan Leites. 1958. (Toronto: 
Copp Clark. 358pp. $7.25.) 


This study is sponsored by the RAND (Research and Develop- 
ment) Corporation, a research organization sponsored by the 
United States Air Force. It is one of a series on French politics, 
and presents a detailed account, in flowing journalistic style, of 
the hour by hour events in the week-long election of René Coty 
to the Presidency of the Fourth Republic in 1953. The election 
was carried out by the combined membership of the two cham- 
bers of the French Parliament meeting in the regal surroundings 
of the Palace of Versailles. The authors selected this event for 
close study because it presents an accessible yet manageable 
example of a political crisis situation to answer to key questions: 
How do political élites behave? How do they arrive at 
decisions? They employed a substantial research team which 
interviewed the principals, their secretaries and the knowledge- 
able journalists. 

The events are described in sequence as they occurred, hour 
by hour, one chapter being devoted to each of the seven days, 
and one to the aftermath. The appendices are especially valu- 
able, giving explanations, biographical sketches, selected texts 
of the party representatives and individual candidates, and an 
interesting guide to the “Rules of the Game’”’. 

This technique of extremely close scrutiny is informative but 
not always significant. Many conclusions appear to be obvious. 
One does, however, appreciate the spirit of the moment in a 
very immediate and convincing way. It is surely regrettable that 
the authors decided to leave out the Communists, because “they 
employ an autonomous system of thought.” This leaves a yawn- 
ing gap in what is otherwise a complete coverage of these events. 


Queen’s University HuGH G. THORBURN 














Shorter Notices 


DISENGAGEMENT IN Europe. By Michael Howard. 1958. (Middlesex: 

Penguin. viii, 92pp. 50¢.) 

This is a timely piece, for the recent crisis in Berlin has provoked 
renewed attention to the concept of military disengagement in Europe. 
This concept is not a mere academic matter but rather the source of 
challenging issues in international affairs which could have the happiest 
or the direst consequences. The account here is brief and straight- 
forward; it has the twin merits of balance and objectivity, representing 
the proceedings of a Study Group which consisted of two senior officers, 
four writers on defence policy, and two former Ministers of the Crown. 
Mr. Michael Howard, Lecturer in War Studies at King’s College, 
London, has summarized the findings with a pleasantly terse style that 
at once meets the needs of the student of international diplomacy as 


well as those of the general] reader. 
[H. IAN MAcDONALD] 


COMMON SENSE AND NUCLEAR WARFARE. By Bertrand Russell. 1959. 
(Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 93pp. Paper 75¢, cloth $1.65.) 


Writing with clarity and conviction, Russell shows how suicide 
may be avoided. No pacifist, he insists both sides must make conces- 
sions. ‘Would you rather have a world in which both friends and foes 


survive, or a world in which both are extinct?” 
[W. H. Pops] 


DEFENCE AND THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING ROLE. By Norman Angell. 1958. 
(Toronto: Ryerson. viii, 116pp. $2.50.) 


For more than half a century Mr. Norman Angell has been writing 
on the theme of war and peace. In his latest book, Defence and the 
English-Speaking Role, Mr. Angell returns to his theme with an urgency 
which permeates every page. After pointing out that a nuclear war 
could annihilate both the nations and blocs involved, he sees the 
establishment of a world government as the only solution to mutual 


chaos. 
[R. H. Roy] 


IF THE CHURCHES WANT WoRLD PEACE. By Norman Hill and Doniver 

Lund. 1958. (Galt: Brett-Macmillan. vi, 148pp. $3.00.) 

This is a well intentioned but repetitious small book with a mis- 
leading title. It deals not with all churches, but almost exclusively 
with the Protestant Churches of the United States; and it argues, not 
that the churches can bring about world peace, or that they are insincere 
in their efforts, as the title seems to imply; but rather that they should 
clarify their thinking about their role in relation to international affairs. 


[GrorceE W. Brown] 
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Dim INTERNATIONALE POoLITIK. Edited by Arnold Bergstraesser and 
Wilhelm Cornides. 1958. (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. xv, 
1055pp. DM 64.—.) 


This volume is the first of a series of periodical publications by the 
Research Institute of the German Society for Foreign Policy 
(Forschungsinstitut der Deutschen Gesellschaft fuer Auswaertige 
Politik). Somewhat like the Survey of International Affairs, it attempts 
to serve “the science of international relations, the needs of the 
politician, official, and journalist, and the political education of the 
general public” (p. XIII). International affairs for the period from 
October, 1954, to the end of 1955, are placed in the context of the 
bi-polar balance of power between the Communist and the non-Com- 
munist blocs, with the Afro-Asian elements represented as the third 
force. The various parts of the volume appear under the names of the 
twelve different contributors. While the size and organization of this 
volume will detract somewhat from its value for a general reader, its 
comprehensiveness and scholarship will make it a useful guide for any 
specialist in international affairs. The subsequent volume is to cover 


the years 1956-57. 
(I. N. Lamsr] 


PoLAND. Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By Clifford R. Barnett 
and others. 1958. (New York: Taplinger. 47lpp. $7.50.) 


This volume, the first of a series on the cultures of the modern 
world, provides information rather than inspiration. Mr. Barnett and 
his six collaborators have done a most competent job. There are few 
aspects of Polish life during the period from the imposition of commun- 
ism at the end of the last war up to and beyond the accession of 
Gomulka to power in the “October Revolution” of 1956 for which they 
have not amassed a formidable array of facts. Geography and 
demography, religion and politics, the constitution and the legal system, 
economic and social policy, the press and the other media of mass 
communication, education and the arts, are all represented. The 
amount of space given to each topic is on the whole well balanced, 
and sufficient historical background is given in each section to acquaint 
the reader with past developments. Thirty statistical tables are 
appended at the back as well as an 18-page bibliography, mainly in the 
English language. The volume therefore should find a place in every 


reference library. 
(Peter Brock] 


JORDAN. Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By George L. Harris. 1958. 
(New Haven: HRAF Press. 246pp. $5.50.) 


IraQ. Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. Edited by Thomas Fitzsimmons. 
1958. (New Haven: HRAF Press. 350pp. $7.00.) 


Both volumes attempt, with considerable success, to fulfil the pur- 
pose of this series: to cover the historical, geographical, political, 
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economic, and sociological aspects of the societies of the two countries, 
and to bring out the inter-relationship between the parts. The organ- 
ization of both books is identical: the material is presented in twenty- 
three topical chapters, reinforced by statistical tables and a select 
bibliography. On the whole, the volume on Iraq is superior to the 
one on Jordan. In the latter the author neglects the problem of the 
470,000 Palestinian refugees in the country, and, curiously, chooses to 
discuss the role of the king in the section dealing with the control and 
dissemination of information. 

(I. N. Lampr] 


FINANCING FREE WORLD TRADE WITH THE SINO-Soviet BLoc. By Raymond 
F.. Mikesell and Jack N. Behrman. 1958. (Princeton: International 
Finance Section, Princeton University. viii, 109pp. plus tables. 25¢ 
to U.S. and free outside.) 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC STRATEGY: The Role of East-Central Europe. 
By Jan Wszelaki. 1959. (Washington: Nationa] Planning Associa- 
tion. xii, 132pp. $3.00.) 


These timely and well documented volumes provide the student of 
foreign trade with an excellent over-all view of the two complementary 
sections of foreign trade of Communist countries—their trade with the 
West, and their trade with one another. 

{H. E. Ronrmots] 


THE IMPORT DEPENDENCE OF BRITAIN AND WESTERN GERMANY: A com- 
parative study. By H. H. Liesner. 1957. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 84pp. 25¢.) 


The author of this pamphlet deals with the problem of why the 
West German Federal Republic imports less supplies than does Great 
Britain. He develops his answer (p. 69) by way of analyzing imports, 
production and consumption of food and the resources of industrial 


materials in both countries. 
[H. E. RonrmMolrs] 


THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNIST EASTERN Europe. A study of the post- 
war economic changes in Easiern Europe under a centralized 
planning system of the Soviet Type. By Nicolas Spulber. 1957. 
(New York: Wiley. xxviii, 525pp. $12.50.) 


A well-written and well-documented account of the post-war 
economic experiments in six mid-European countries—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia—with an over-all 
population of about 100 million people and a territory of more than 
1.2 million square kilometres. It goes a long way in filling the tradi- 
tional gap in our knowledge of this strategically important area 
between Moscow and Berlin. 

[H. E. Ronrmors] 
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(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue.) 


Basic DoCUMENTS IN CANADIAN History. By James J. Talman. 1959. 
(Toronto: Van Nostrand. 189pp. $1.35.) 

CANADA IN WorLD AFFAIRS. 1953 to 1955. By Donald C. Masters. (Tor- 
onto: Oxford, under auspices of CIIA. vii, 223pp. $3.50, $2.75 to 
CIIA members.) 

EcoNOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1958. Including studies of the Relation- 
ship between Economic Expansion and balances of payments in 
western European countries and consumption trends and structures 
in Europe. 1959. (Toronto: Ryerson. $2.50.) 

L’Etat SOUVERAIN ET L’ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE. By Maurice 
Bourquin. 1959. Etudes Nationales Sur L’Organisation Internation- 
ale. (New York: Manhattan. vii, 237pp. $3.00 single volume, 25% 
discount for series.) 

La FAILLITE DE LA STRATEGIE ATOMIQUE. By F. O. Miksche. 1959. (Paris: 
Le Livre Contemporain. 217pp.) 

FipeL Castro. Rebel, Liberator or Dictator? By Jules Dubois. 1959. 
(Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 391pp. $5.50.) 

FOUNDATIONS OF ISRAEL. Emergence of a Welfare State. By Oscar I. 
Janowsky. 1959. (Toronto: D. Van Nostrand. 192pp. $1.35.) 

JAPAN AND COMMUNIST CHINA. By Shao Chuan Leng. 1959. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations ii, 166pp. $3.25.) 

JAPAN’Ss PostwaR Economy. By Jerome B. Cohen. 1958. (Toronto: 
Copp Clark. xvii, 262pp. $6.50.) 

JORDAN: A STATE OF TENSION. By Benjamin Shwadran. 1959. (New 
York: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press. x, 436pp. $7.00) 
JURISPRUDENCE. By M. J. Sethna. 1959. (Bombay: Lakhani Book 

Depot. xlii, 689pp.) 

KARL Marx. A WorLD WITHOUT JEWS. Edited and with an introduction 
by Dagobert D. Runes. 1959. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
xii, 51pp. $2.75.) 

LAW IN DrpLtomacy. By Percy E. Corbett. 1959. (Toronto: Reginald 
Saunders. Princeton: Princeton University Press. xii, 290pp. $6.90.) 

THE LIMITATIONS OF ECONOMIC THEORY. By C. L. S. Shackle. 1958. No. 
6. Institute of Social Studies, Publications on Social Change. (The 
Hague: Institute of Social Studies. 15pp. f. 1.75.) 

THE NATIONS AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Robert M. MaclIver. 1959. 
National Studies on International Organization by Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. (New York: Manhattan. x, 186pp. 
$3.00 single volume, 25% discount for entire series.) 

NeHru: A Political Bicgraphy. By Michael Brecher. 1959. (Toronto: 
Oxford. xvi, 682pp. $8.95.) 

THE PAKISTAN STUDENT. By Naeem G. Rathore. 1958. (New York: 

American Friends of the Middle East. v, 69pp.) 
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PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN Po.icy. An Interpretation. By Keith Callard. 
1959. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 40pp. $1.50.) 
PARTIES AND Po.itics. An Institutional and Behavioral Approach. By 

Avery Leiserson. 1958. (New York: Knopf. xvii, 379pp. $5.75.) 

PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP. By Robert Gerald Storey. 1958. (Clare- 
mont College. 84pp. $2.75.) 

THe REPRESENTATIVE REPUBLIC. By Ferdinand A. Hermens. 1958, 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. xiv, 578pp. $7.50.) 

RUSSIAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By Derek J. R. Scott. 1958. (New 
York: Rinehart. 256pp. $4.00.) 

IN THE SERVICE OF EuRoPE. Ten years of international co-operation in 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Eurpoe. 1958. (New 
York: United Nations. Toronto: Ryerson. 48pp. 35¢.) 

A SHorr History or GeRMANY 1815-1945. By E. J. Passant, with sections 
on Economics by W. O. Henderson, and contributions by C. J. Child 
and Donald Watt. (Toronto: Macmillan. viii, 256pp. $4.00.) 

SociaAL Forces IN SOUTHEAST AsIA. By Cora Dubois. New Edition. 
1959. (Toronto: Reginald Saunders. 78pp. $3.25.) 

STATISTICAL Data. Compiled by the Secretariat-General for the use of 
the Council of Europe. 1957. (Strasbourg: Council of Europe. x, 
355pp. $3.00.) 

TRANSPORT OF PERISHABLE FOODSTUFFS. 1958. (New York: United Nations. 
Toronto: Ryerson. 16pp. 20¢.) 

UNITED NATIONS AND DOMESTIC JURISDICTION. By M. S. Rajan. 1968. 
(London, Toronto: Longmans, Green. xiii, 679pp. $11.00.) 

THE West New GuINeEa Dispute. By Justus M. van der Kroef. 1958. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 43pp. $1.50.) 

WorLp Economic Survey 1957. 1958. (New York: United Nations. 
Xv, 227pp. $2.50.) 

YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FoR 1955. (New York: United Nations. 
xvi, 431pp.) 

YONDER ONE WorLD. By Frank Moraes. 1958. (Galt: Brett-Macmillan. 
209pp. $3.75.) 


